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Refractories bore you? You consider them unimportant? 


Don’t bother me. 


with technical 


Too technical for anyone but a specialist? It is true that they are technically 
complex ; it’s also true their selection is a job for a specialist. But not 

that they are details. They have a profound effect on costs. 

Any industrial management owes it to itself to make sure the 


refractories being used in its furnaces are the right ones. 


Here Morgans can help—and their advice costs 

nothing. They are specialists who have developed some 

of the finest refractories ever made: designers and 

operators of the most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. 
Their advice is worth having. 


MORGAN 


efractories 


W0OD 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD., NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TEL: NESTON 1406 
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RECORD OR 


HE great Lord Salisbury was surprised and rather dis- 

turbed to find that he had led the Conservative Party to 

victory in two consecutive elections. ‘Of course,” he 
wrote, ‘I recognise the justice of the verdict the country has 
given; but that the love of justice should have overborne the 
great law of the pendulum I confess puzzles and bewilders me.’ 
J. K. Stephen expressed something of the same thought: 


So this faction, disappointed, 

Lost the national good graces, 

And their rivals were anointed, 

And were set in the high places. . .. 


But the nation—mark the moral, 
For its value is untold— 

During each successive quarrel 
Grew and prospered as of old. 


Can we take it for granted now that the country will prosper 
whoever wins? Would it be cause for concern if the Conserva- 
tive Party were once again to win two consecutive General 
Elections, or should we expect the great law of the pendulum 
this time not to be overborne? 

These questions are perhaps best answered by a prosaic 
survey of the last few years. Plainly it is impossible to say that 
the Government’s record could not have been better. Lately 
the economic situation has taken a turn for the worse; strikes 
have grown more frequent and one at least (the Christmas rail 
strike) was handled weakly: Mr. Macmillan’s Rent Bill has 
been a flop and little has been done to tackle the problem of 
housing subsidies; much of the scandal of Crichel Down 
occurred under a Conservative Minister of Agriculture; and 
the Government divided its supporters and wasted a great deal 
of time by its doctrinaire attitude to commercial television 

Nevertheless. the record is remarkably good. Abroad the 
Government has had an unusual run of success Without 
travelling half as many miles as Mr. Dulles. and without coin- 
ing a single smart phrase like “massive retaliation’ or ‘agonis- 
ing reappraisal.’ Sir Anthony Eden has shown himself the out- 
Standing diplomat of the West. The Geneva Conference, the 
salvaging of Western Europe after the French rejection of 
EDC, the Formosa crisis—they have all demonstrated Sir 
Anthony Eden’s value to the Western world. At home the 
achievement has been sound rather than spectacular, Although 
the Labour manifesto and Sir Hartley- Shawcross have in- 
dulged in somewhat disingenuous juggling with figures in an 
endeavour to show the contrary. the country’s economy is 
immeasurably stronger than it was in 1951 and we have 
managed for three and a half years without a single economic 
crisis. And this has been achieved without any decline in full 
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employment and without any assault on the Welfare State. 

Nor would it be true to say that the Opposition could not 
have done worse. If the Labour Party had been prepared to 
repudiate its record and achievements while it was in office 
it could have campaigned energetically on such issues as 
German rearmament, the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb 
and various other matters which appeal to its more inflamed 
elements. To its credit it has refused to do so. Still, even 
though it has refused to go back on its past, it has done pretty 
badly. Owing partly to the ambitions of Mr. Bevan and partly 
to the fact that its constituency rank and file are still attuned 
to the Thirties rather than to the Fifties, it has been continually 
divided. As Sir Winston has pointed out, Mr. Attlee’s chief 
preoccupation is with his own side rather than with the 
Conservatives. 

But even more glaring than Labour’s lack of unity is its lack 
of a policy. This must be very nearly the first time that the 
Left-wing party has entered an election without a policy. For, 
say, the ‘three acres and a cow’ of Joe Chamberlain’s ‘un- 
authorised programme’ the Labour Party can only offer the 
sacred cow of a free National Health Service—probably one 
of the feeblest issues in history, because it was by Messrs. 
Gaitskell and Marquand, and not by Mr. Macleod, that the 
cow was first profaned, and because the money saved by pre- 
scription charges is obviously better spent on such ttings as 
hospitals than on the provision of free false teeth and 
spectacles. 

Despite all experience, Labour still clings to nationalisation 
as an expedient and a threat. Many of Labour’s leaders 
were opposed to the nationalisation of steel in the first place, 
but they are meekly prepared to nationalise it again for the 
sake of party unity. Labour wisely is not talking about its 
nationalisation proposals, but there is little doubt that Mr. 
Bevan will insist that they are acted upon. To supplement 
outworn theory, Labour relies on a naked pandering to special 
interests which can seldom have been equalled since Disrageli’s 
Budget of 1852. 

Neither Labour’s record nor its proposals inspire confidence. 
Undoubtedly it would do better in office than it has done in 
opposition; the powers of patronage at a Prime Minister’s 
disposal would ensure greater unity than there has been during 
the last three years. The country would survive, but it would 
take an ardent believer in that mystical efficacy of the British 
two-party system to say that it would prosper under Labour 
rule. 

Is the law of the pendulum, then, to be overborne? It would 
be disastrous if we were for any great length of time to be 
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governed by one party. But governments, like the governed, 
need incentives. If they can be fairly certain that they will be 
beaten at the next election whatever they do, not only is there 
no incentive for them to do well but there is no reason why 
they should not carry out the most crack-brained schemes. By 
the same token it would be deplorable if an opposition knew 
that however badly it behaved it could be certain of returning 
to power. If the Conservatives lose next week there will be 
grounds for thinking that the records both of Government and 
of Opposition are now irrelevant and that nothing can stop the 
pendulum swinging. And that would be a pity. 


Mr. FOULKES’S CHALLENGE 


HE threatened strike of the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union, like most of its recent 
predecessors, is an inter-union quarrel. The NASD is 
claiming the right to representation on the bodies which 
negotiate wages, conditions and the organisation of work with 
the employers, and the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
is denying this right on the ground that the NASD has broken 
the rules by poaching on its membership. The issue is, of course, 
one of high principle, for it involves, on the one hand, a man’s 
right to choose his own union, and, on the other, the elaborate 
code of loyalty on which the growth of the whole trade union 
movement has depended. The trouble is that if agreement is not 
reached it will be at the nation’s expense that the debate will be 
conducted. Technically, the TUC is no doubt on strong ground 
in saying that, having already suspended the NASD, it has no 
part in the quarrel. The employers are in the same case, and it 
is not for the Ministry of Labour either to distinguish between 
rival unions, but it is precisely the existence of three indepen- 
dent parties, each of which is in reality deeply involved in this 
dispute, which gives an opportunity for using that diplomatic 
skill which is at present the only anti-strike weapon to hand. 
The annual conference of the ETU shows the labour ques- 
tion in a different aspect. There is really not much point in 
arguing whether the ETU is engaged in politics or merely in 
pressing exorbitant industrial claims. Manifestly, it is engaged 
in both, but equally clearly its final purpose is the political one 
of giving all the support it can to the Communist Party and 
causing all the discomfort it can to everyone else. Its methods 
are entirely familiar: the executive stands back, urges the rank 
and file to ‘have a go,’ and calls them in when they appear to 
be going beyond the limits of practical sabotage (as for example 
in the over-zealous suggestion that members of the union 
working in power stations should try to stop the nation’s 
electricity supply every time any of their fellow members are 
on strike in the electrical contracting industry). Otherwise, it 
confines itself to advocating in general terms the abolition of 
overtime, and an increase in wages to compensate for the loss of 
overtime, and a supreme effort to persuade the Labour Party 
to adopt the domestic programme of the Communist Party. 
All the paraphernalia of the conference, its demonstrations 
of loyalty, its unanimous resolutions and its disciplined repeti- 
tions of tired platitudes, have an easily recognisable origin; and 
so, most conspicuously of all, have the presidential orations 
of Mr. Foulkes. When he solemnly avers that attempts to 
restrict the freedom of the trade unions by legislation would be 
resisted, he is merely engaging in the customary Communist 
trick of implying that an entirely non-existent menace exists by 
ostentatiously announcing that it will be fought. A politically 
sponsored strike in the electrical power industry might in cer- 
tain circumstances be virtually treasonable, and as such a 
proper concern of Government, but the ability of the ETU to 
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paralyse the nation’s electricity supply is doubtful and it wil] 
not attempt what it cannot hope to achieve. For the rest, 
employers must resist demands which it is beyond the capacity 
of industry to bear—and the Government must not proceed 
on the assumption that strikes are evils to be avoided at ail 
costs. Given these conditions, all that matters is that the nature 
of Mr. Foulkes’s challenge should be clearly understood by 
those against whom it is directed. That is to say, by the rest of 
the community and most notably the rest of the labour move. 
ment, and Mr. Foulkes should be in no doubt that his 
challenge, if pressed, will be accepted. 


THE ELECTION IN IRELAND 


An Irish Correspondent writes : 


T is probably not generally realised in Britain that twelve 

of the candidates in the General Election are pledged to 
overturn the Constitution by force, if they cannot find any 
easier means. Every Northern Ireland constituency is being 
contested by Sinn Fein; and Sinn Fein is a republican organ- 
isation committed to the destruction of all the governments 
standing in its path, whether their headquarters are at West- 
minster, Dublin, or Stormont. Eight of the candidates are 
serving long jail sentences for making war on the Crown; 
Mr. E. Boyce, for example, is doing a twelve-year stretch for 
his part in the raid on the Omagh military barracks last Octo- 
ber. Mr. Boyce’s intervention will present the Unionists with a 
seat they lost at the last election by only 25 votes; and there 
is speculation whether Sinn Fein’s appearance in the electoral 
lists may not also give the Unionists the only other two seats 
they failed to capture last time—mid-Ulster and Fermanagh- 
South Tyrone. Although these constituencies were safe Nation- 
alist seats in the past, there is no love lost between the 
Nationalists, who favour peaceable means of restoring unity 
to Ireland; and the Sinn Feiners, who prefer the gun. 

The South is taking little interest in the election. It is coming 
to be recognised in the Republic that partition is ineradicable 
by force or any other means in the foreseeable future; conse- 
quently the Sinn Fein manceuvres have only an academic 
interest—though it is feared that the election results may 
stimulate further military operations by the IRA. This would 
be decidedly embarrassing to the Dublin administration, which 
does not wish to court electoral unpopularity by too vigorous 
repression of the new Sinn Fein. For the moment, however, 
there is more interest in the South in yet another controversy 
on the power of the hierarchy, following a pronouncement by 
the Bishop of Cork that the Bishops ‘are the final arbiters of 
right and wrong, even in political matters.’ 


Portrait of the Week 


HILE the home political atmosphere is beginning to 
W warm up in the blasts of hot air exuded from some 

of the most respected mouihs in British politics, 
foreign affairs this week have continued to be carried on in a 
climate of universal benevolence. Nowhere was this more 
apparent than in Vienna, where on Sunday the Austrian treaty 
was signed by the Foreign Ministers of the occupying powers. 
What with M. Molotov waving to rain-drenched crowds from 
the balcony of the Belvedere Palace and actually dining in a 
public restaurant with only one armed guard in attendance, the 
cold war is not what it was. The only dissenting note about 
the Austrian treaty, in fact, came from Western Germany, 
whose government objects to the clauses dealing with the con- 
fiscation of German assets in Austria. Elsewhere the agreement 
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was greeted as a happy augury for the Four-Power talks at the 
summit to which the Russians have now agreed. No time or 
place has yet been settled, though forecasts of the latter have 
included Stockholm, Lausanne and Vienna, Mr. Dulles having 
an aversion to Geneva dating from the last conference there. 

However, the Vienna agreement by no means exhausts 
Russian diplomatic activity this week. At the same time as 
they were putting forward their new disarmament plan, which 
was enigmatically described by Mr. Nutting, chief British dele- 
gate to the London disarmament talks, as ‘in many ways an 


encouraging development,’ the Soviet Government were setting 


up a military organisation in Eastern Europe corresponding 
to NATO, with Marshal Koniev as Supreme Commander. It 
may have been this coincidence that led the American press 
to receive the Soviet plan a little coolly; the New York Times 
remarked that the concept of control of armament was warped 
in the suggestions made by the Russians. However, Marshal 
Bulganin took care in his speech at the Warsaw conference to 
lay emphasis upon the ‘unshakeable Leninist principle of 
peaceful co-existence of States with different social systems,’ 
a doctrine which, however doubtful theologically, was obvi- 
ously intended to reassure the West as to the peaceful character 
of the new military alliances, while President Eisenhower, 
though warning against over-optimism, added his own dose of 
sweetness and light at his press conference last week. 


Peace BREAKS OUT 

Peace has also broken out between the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia with the announcement that a Russian delegation led by 
M. Khruschchev and including Marshal Bulganin was going to 
Belgrade. This unexpected move, together with the unprece- 
dented galaxy of Soviet tycoons making up the delegation 
(significantly enough, the same group of Russian leaders as 
went to Peking some months ago), fluttered the dovecotes of 
the Balkan alliance very considerably, in spite of Yugoslav 
assurances that no change in their foreign policy is contem- 
plated. Some consternation was displayed in America that a 
country which had received so much economic and military 
aid should deal directly with the Russians, but London com- 
ment tended to emphasise the Yugoslav diplomatic victory and 
the implicit repudiation by Moscow of Stalin’s policy. The 
Russian aim seems to be the creation of a neutral bloc of 
European states, of which Austria, Finland and Yugoslavia 
might form part, and which could then be completed by the 
addition of a neutralised Germany. Le Monde, which has 
always been sympathetic to this idea, takes the Eastern NATO 
to form an integral part of it. ‘Everything goes to show that 
the Soviet Union, preparing for the great bargain over Ger- 
many, wishes to achieve a sort of legal equality with the West 
from the outset.” The same paper also pointed out that the 
French parliament would never have ratified the Paris agree- 
ments if the Russians had at that time shown their willingness 
to reach an agreement about Austria. 

Western Germany so far appears to have been less affected 
than France by the hope of a European settlement. Dr. 
Adenauer’s victory in the elections in the Rhineland Palatinate 
indicate that the announcement of the coming Four-Power talks 
has not altered popular support for his foreign policy. A 
gloomier view comes from the other end of Europe. General 
Franco fears the worst from peaceful co-existence. Opening 
the Cortés on Monday evening he denounced the whole idea 
as a Soviet trick to cover up their own internal difficulties and 
military inferiority to the West. Yet it was well known that 
‘since 1917 the USSR has never ceased to prepare for the inva- 
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sion of the world.’ The Caudillo is obviously all set for a new 
Lepanto won in the teeth of the infidel, and the inhabitants of 
small, highly industrialised countries can only envy, but hardly 
hope to emulate, his splendid indifference to nuclear weapons. 


SLANGING MATCH 
Elsewhere in the world the local bonfires are crackling away 
merrily. The Pakistan Prime Minister has been having talks 
in New Delhi, the most concrete result of which seems to be 
an agreement to split the unique library of the India Office 
between the two countries (The Times headline was ‘A 
Solomon-like decision’). Mr. Mohammed Ali has stated that 
the people of Kashmir must decide their own future, but no 
very definite step towards their doing so has been taken. The 
efforts of Iraq and Saudi Arabia to mediate between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan have not met with any success so far, and 
fighting words are still being spoken from both sides of the 
Khyber Pass. In the Far East Mr. Chou En-lai has repeated his 
offer to negotiate on Formosa, but, as he also said that ‘the 
liberation of Taiwan . . . is a question of China’s domestic 
affairs,’ this does not sound as promising as it might. In South- 
ern Viet Nam the announcement that an agreement had been 
reached between France and the USA to support M. Diem’s 
government was later contradicted, and the French evacuation 
of Haiphong (the last portion of Northern Viet Nam) under 
the Geneva treaty finds the situation in the South as anarchic 
as ever it was. However, just to deflate any British feeling of 
superiority, there have also been serious riots in Singapore, 
where strikers incited by Chinese students clashed violently 
with the police. Mr. David Marshall, the new Chief Minister 
of the Colony, has had to ask for the renewal of the emergency 
regulations and take steps to exclude trouble-making students 
from Chinese schools. In French North Africa the slanging 
match between government and settlers continues, as well as 
bandit attacks on villages in the Aurés mountains region of 
Algeria, while at the other end of the continent the South 
African Government’s bill to swamp the Senate with their own 
nominees is causing the political temperature to rise as well 
as reviving the old antagonisms between Boer and Briton. The 
Dutch Right-wing coalition Cabinet has resigned over the 
familiar question of the raising of rents, while Marshal 
Bulganin has been subjecting Soviet industry to a dose of auto- 
criticism in the intervals between gathering olive branches. 

Happily the UK will be in a position to cope with all devel- 
opments in the international field. This has been ensured by a 
variety of foreign service appointments, including the trans- 
lation of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, British High Commis- 
sioner in South-East Asia, to New Delhi and that of Mr. 
Humphrey Trevelyan, British Chargé d’Affaires in Peking, to 
the embassy in Cairo. 

At home Sir Winston Churchill has (not altogether un- 
expectedly) succeeded in injecting some warmth into an elec- 
tion campaign made all the chillier by snow and sleet which 
have so unseasonably blocked roads in the Peak district and 
elsewhere. His description of Mr. Attlee as being ‘piebald’ and 
of Mr. Bevan as ‘a voluble careerist’ are in the more robust 
tradition of British politics and have led Mr. Attlee to retort 
with an equally zoological likening of Sir Winston to a 
chameleon. On TV we have had Dr. Summerskill telling us 
why she became a Socialist and how (speaking impartially as 
a doctor) she was worried by the rise in price of body-building 
foods, and Sir Anthony Eden and his front-bench panel in their 
Round-Fleet-Street quiz. The Conservatives remain cheered 
and invigorated by their victory in the local elections and, since 
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Labour does not yet seem to have found an issue on which to 
fight it is not surprising that the Tories are still well ahead in 
the Gallup Poll. As usual at election time, the press is full of 
little maps and diagrams showing the chances in the 630 con- 
stituencies, but there remains an oddly mechanical air about 
the whole process, as if the politicians and leader-writers were 
going through a formal dance together watched by the bored 
mass of electors. 


STRIKE INVITATION 

One issue which has apparently been causing some trouble 
to Labour is the question of unofficial strikes, and Mrs 
Braddock showed herself to be in touch with the electorate 
when she told a dockers’ meeting that the working-class house- 
wife was sick of these stoppages. Mr. Foulkes, president of the 
Communist-controlled Electrical Trades Union, is also con- 
scious of the nuisance value of sporadic strikes in a capitalist 
economy; in his address to the union conference on Sunday he 
issued what the Manchester Guardian headlined as a ‘strike 
invitation’ to his members, saying that every stoppage should 
be regarded as official unless the union executive say otherwise 
Mr. Foulkes probably does not mind losing voters for the 
Labour Party, in spite of the usual declarations of Communist 
support for Labour candidates. Nor do the stevedores of the 
National Amalgamated Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union. who 
have given in their strike notices this week. Sir Walter Monck- 
ton. Minister of Labour. is trying to arbitrate between them 
and the National Association of Port Employers, but the point 
at issue is whether the union shall be recognised by the 
industry's joint negotiating machinery. which, as it is the result 
of a break-away movement from the Transport and General 
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Workers’ Union, might cause the latter, in their turn, to take 
strike action. The only conclusion that can be drawn is that 
it’s ill for the consumer in an inter-union row. 


FAKE AND FIGHT 


General news this week ranges from Trafalgar Square to San 
Francisco. The National Gallery has announced that a Virgin 
and Child with an Angel attributed to Francesco Francia, 
which had been thought to be a fake, is in fact a fake. General 
Maxwell Taylor is to be the new American Army Chief of 
Staff. Erich Maria Remarque is marrying Paulette Goddard. 
A lot of good, clean fun is being had by all in the London 
courts these days. A new distance record for two-seater gliding 
has been set. The new German ambassador, Herr von 
Herwarth, has arrived in London. Don Cockell’s courage in 
defeat in San Francisco at the hands of Rocky Marciano 
brought him high praise from the same American critics who 
had christened him ‘Fatso’ before the fight. However, the Daily 
Mirror had ensured that no aspersion would be cast on the 
standard of British boxing. Its headline last Friday, ‘They're 
putting Cockell on the spot,’ with its suggestion of trans- 
atlantic sharp practice. provided for every eventuality. Finally, 
it is pleasant to record that Mr. William Brownrigg, a Cum- 
berland tarmer, is standing as an independent candidate in the 
General Election with a programme including home rule for 
his native county. better pay for mole-catchers and the aboli- 
tion of tail-docking for Cl, desdale horses. This is the spirit 
that has made Cumberland what it is. We must hope that, if 
Mr. Brownrigg gets in, he will agitate for the revival of more 
of the ancient traditions of the county. Cattle-raiding into 
Scotland, for example. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


OW that everyone knows that the prices of Lyons teas 

range from 5s 6d_ per Ib. to 8s. per Ib.. the only pos- 

sibly lasting eflect of the television broadcast made by 
Dr. Edith Summerskill and Mr. Harold Wilson has been 
achieved. I have noticed that many political observers—includ- 
ing the London Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
have jumped to the conclusion that what Dr. Summerskill and 
Mr. Wilson had to say about the cost of living in general and 
the cost of foods in particular will strike a chord in every 
elector’s heart. Of course it will. There has not been a family 
in this country since 1918 which has not. in one degree or 
another, been worried about rising prices. They are tn the front 
of everyone’s mind and everyone's daily life. If a Gallup poll- 
ster stopped you or me in the street and asked. “What is the 
main problem today which you would like the Government 
to deal with?® it is 100 to 1 that we would say the cost of 
living. (Only if we were being very serious would we say how 
to make the Queensbury Rules operate in California.) 

But this does not make rising prices an electoral issue. An 
electoral issue is not something which people worry about. 
talk about, get excited about. or even unburden themselves 
to the Gallup poll about. It ts something which people vote 
about. To be more precise —and it is necessary to be very 
precise about this point, an electoral issue is either (a) an 
issue which will make those electors who might otherwise not 
trouble to vote go to the polls. or (/) an issue which will make 
those electors who might otherwise be committed to one party 
vote for the other. An issue may be talked about constantly 


from the first day of an election campaign to the last, but 
unless it does perform either of these two functions it is not 
an clectoral issue. Now, as far as | understood the London 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, when he described 
Dr. Summerskill’s and Mr. Wilson’s television programme as 
‘vote-catching.” he meant that it would give the working-class 

i.e., potential Labour—voters something to care enough 
about to make them go to the polling booths. It is this which 
I contest 

To the working class. rising prices are as much a burden as 
to the middle class. But I am quite sure that ordinary people 
of whatever class do not expect any Government to stop prices 
from rising. Certainly neither party offers a distinctive enough 
policy on prices to make it a dividing issue. Moreover, the 
outstanding fact at the moment is that, however much higher 
(Labour) or lower (Conservative) prices may be, the working 
class of this country is, by and large, better off than it has ever 
been before. The feeling may be founded on an illusion— 
economic disaster, a hot war and Rocky Marciano may all be 
about to hit the country —but the feeling is none the less there 
that life is not really at all bad. Add to this the surprise that 
it is not really at all bad under a Conservative Government, 
and you have a working-class mood of reasonable satisfaction 
which is going to need a good deal more than mis-statements 
about the price of tea to disturb it. During the week, the cost 
of living may become a platform issue, but it will not be an 
electoral issue, an issue which will determine the result. 

This is the last Political Commentary which will appear 
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before the election. I began the campaign with a prediction of 
a Conservative majority of over one hundred. | will now— 
more for the fun of it than anything else—forecast a Conserva- 
tive majority of 112, or, if I wanted to be rash, 113. During the 
coming week both parties are going to concentrate on getting 
out their committed vote. It is now too late for any new issue 
to be introduced and have a decisive effect, though one cannot 
help wondering if something is not being cooked up by the 
Daily Mirror. It is just possible that the quietness of the cam- 
paign may keep down the number of Conservative as well as 
the number of Labour voters, in which case the Conservative 
majority might be about seventy. It is also possible—especially 
if Sir Anthony Eden makes a successful television appearance 
on Tuesday night—that the Conservative vote may be whipped 
up enough at the last moment to produce a Conservative 
majority of as much as 150. But a Conservative majority it 
will be—and then one can start writing about the splits in the 
Labour Party again. 

I have always had a considerable admiration for Mrs. Bessie 
Braddock. She is a woman of great common sense and of even 
greater courage. I remember, after she had made a virulent 
attack on Mr. Bevan at the Morecambe conference, how she 
reacted to the hint that her local Labour Party was going to 
put her on the carpet. She went through the motions of rolling 
up her sleeves, jutted out that stubborn jaw, and said, ‘Just 
wait till I get up there. I'll show them.’ One felt quite sure that, 
when she eventually did get there, it would be with a rolling- 
pin in her hand. I see that this week, in her dockers’ con- 
stituency and addressing a lunch-time meeting of dockers, she 
launched out into an attack on unofficial strikers. Working- 
class women, she said, were fed up with them. This is the 
whole point of Mrs. Braddock. Parliament is not meant to be 
composed of people of exceptional intelligence or talents. It 
is meant to be a body which will, by and large and especially 
in a crisis, react as ordinary people outside do. Mrs. Braddock 
has all the instinctive reactions of an ordinary working-class 
woman. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THE ELECTION campaign has been pretty clean so far, and, 
considering the pessimism which lies heavily on the Labour 
ranks, I find this mildly surprising. The temptation to bring 
some imaginary bogey out of the cupboard must have been 
very strong, and indeed in certain wild and woolly quarters 
there have been attempts to parallel the “Whose finger of the 
trigger?’ stroke with ‘Whose hand on the H-bomb?’ But the 
leaders of the Labour Party and their more respectable sup- 
porters have heroically resisted the temptation to pretend that 
their policy on the H-bomb and the Conservatives’ are anything 
but identical. The one who has come closest to slipping is Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, who slyly injected a little poison into his 
broadcast on Saturday. ‘I believe,’ said he, ‘that the Conserva- 
tives are taking a very dangerous line about the hydrogen 
bomb.’ Since he hurried on to say that the Labour Party agrees 
that Britain must have it and must never allow the Russians to 
believe that we shall never use the bomb unless they use it 
first, | found it difficult to discern the ‘dangerous line.’ Ah, but 
he added that the Defence White Paper ‘could be taken to mean 
that if the Russians start any kind of aggression anywhere, we 
might reply by dropping hydrogen bombs on Moscow.” Of 
course it could be taken to mean that—by anyone with a 
memory so short that he has forgotten the far-ranging debate 
on the White Paper. ‘I can’t believe,’ said Mr. Morrison, ‘that 
the Conservatives really mean that.’ Since Mr. Morrison knows 
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as well as Mr. Macmillan (and as well as Mr. Attlee for that 
matter) that the Conservatives emphatically do not mean that, 
he had to stoop pretty low to get that particular poison into 
his listeners’ ears. 

7 a * 


‘THE TORIES courted me,’ Lady Megan Lloyd-George coyly 
told some voters. ‘But I was never in danger of falling for them. 
You all knew for a long time where my heart was—and now 
you know to whom I have given my hand.’ It does not seem to 
me entirely fitting that Lady Megan should describe her 
political infidelity in the language of the Troubadours, particu- 
larly as she ended up by having to marry Labour in a hurry. 
* * 


THANKS largely to the incessant noise made after the war by Mr. 
Tom Driberg and a few other Socialist journalists, a Royal 
Commission on the Press was set up, and out of the Commis- 
sion’s report came in due course the Press Council. This is not 
a particularly high-powered body, but, to do it justice, it does 
its best to preserve high standards in journalism and draw 
attention to abuses. No doubt this is a disappointment to those 
Socialist journalists who would like to see it devote all its 
energy to exposing the wickedness of press barons, but it is 
comforting to others who take a less partisan view. The other 
day it even turned and sharply snapped the hand of one of its 
creators—that is, it censured Mr. Tom Driberg for revealing in 
his weekly column a private telephone conversation which he 
overheard when the lines were crossed. As a journalist osten- 
sibly concerned with the maintenance of high standards in his 
profession, Mr. Driberg should have known better than to do 
any such thing. Still, the lapse could readily have been forgiven 
him if he had taken the rebuke in good part, or at least kept 
silent. But no, that is not Mr. Driberg’s way. In spite of the fact 
that he had not a leg to stand on, he tried again on Sunday in 
his Reynolds's News column to suggest that the offending 
paragraphs, far from doing any harm, ‘may have done some 
slight good’—by exposing a defect in the telephone system! 
Not content with trying to dodge the rebuke like a slippery 
schoolboy, he adds adolescent insult to injury by describing 
Sir Louis Gluckstein, who made the complaint in the first place, 
as ‘a failed Tory politician.’ Mr. Driberg has failed to convince 
me before, but this final stroke of his has made me see at long 
last the need for a Press Council. 
* . - 


THE FEET are really getting into a dreadful muddle. It all 
started when, as I predicted a fortnight ago, Mr. Dingle Foot 
announced in the News Chronicle that, for the first time in his 
life he was going to vote Labour. This brought a swift paternal 
rebuke from his father, Mr. Isaac Foot, followed by a sharper 
sally from his brother, Mr. John Foot. Mr. John Foot claimed 
to be speaking for the ‘respectable’ members of the family. 
They, he said, hoped that Mr. Dingle Foot would be cut off with 
a shilling. He added that for twenty years Mr. Dingle Foot has 
been holding forth ‘at what the family consider to be quite 
unwarrantable lengths’ about the iniquities of rigid party 
discipline—and now has joined the most rigidly disciplined 
party of all. The only member of the family who has remained 
silent is Mr. Michael Foot. But then he actually has something 
to do at the moment. He is a candidate—and matters politically. 


* - * 


‘Freedom is slavery.’—Big Brother in 1984. 
‘Freedom . . . must be collectively ordered restraint.’— 


Dr. Soper in 1955. 
PHAROS 
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Freedom and Opportunity 


By R. A. BUTLER, Chancellor of the Exchequer 


E used no literary artifice, no rhetorical emphasis, 
no elaboration of language, no finesse of phrase. His 
Style was easy but never eloquent or precious or 
ornamented. It was familiar without being commonplace, frec 
without discursiveness, and it always had in it a note of 
distinction.’ 

This was said by John St. Loe Strachey of Meredith 
Townsend, who bought the Spectutor in 1861. I happen to 
be closely related to the Townsend family. In contributing 
this article nearly a century later I shall seek to emulate his 
lack of elaborate language, even if I fall short of striking his 
note of distinction. 

What was the great issue exercising the minds of the 
Western world, and prominent in the columns of the Spectator 
in 1861? Slavery. It would be an exaggeration to say that this 
is an issue today, yet as one Liberal has said people are sum- 
ming up the choice in this election as being between the road 
back to the serfdom of controls, and the surge forward to 
expansion. 

Tyranny wears many cloaks, many masks, many badges, and 
flies many flags. Whatever the origins of modern Communism 
it has manifested itself almost everywhere it has spread as 
one more form of tyranny. Peaceful co-existence with the 
Communist world must certainly be the goal. Thanks to the 
diplomacy of the Prime Minister this looks nearer today than 
at any time since the war. There must be no ignoring the 
issues of principle that divide us. Rather must we strengthen 
our faith and our institutions as an example to the world. 

The influence of the State in our daily lives has grown 
greatly in the past century. Not all these accessions of power 
are to be deplored. On the contrary, most are to be welcomed. 
It is good that the State should regulate working conditions, 
should ensure that proper attention and treatment are denied 
to no one in sickness, that the means of livelihood are denied 
to no one in want, that opportunity to develop his (or her) 
talents to the full is denied to no child. 

But there is a danger against which we have to guard. The 
danger is that the State should become all-powerful and the 
people merely unidentifiable units. Any tendency to accept 
such a trend in this country is contrary to the British character 
and must, therefore, be considered retrograde. It is, and indeed 
always has been, the theme and purpose of the Conservative 
Party to seek a policy which protects the individual when in 
need but which preserves his liberty and fosters his responsi- 
bility. As we state in our Manifesto for the election: ‘The 
aim and consequence of Conservative policy will be to enable 
men and women in all the groups to which they belong to 
lead their own lives in their own way within the limits of law 
and the obligation of good neighbourliness.’ This thread runs 
through our policy for each aspect of government. It is our 
contention that the balance between the responsibility of the 
State and the liberty of the individual must be carefully 
adjusted. The Socialist policy of directions, State control and 
national ownership swung the balance too far towards govern- 
ment interference, and in so doing frustrated enterprise and 
initiative. Their experiment did not work. It did not match 
the character of our people in whom the pioneer spirit still 
lives and should be allowed to thrive. 

Over the last three and a half years, as Chancellor, | 
have had an opportunity to watch closely .a remarkable 
response to the incentives we have tried to give. Four times 


I have been able to reduce taxation and each time the results 
have been seen in higher output and greater efforts. We have 
seen production rise in our industries and agriculture; we have 
seen employment maintained and the exports, which are our 
very lifeline, increase accordingly. What is more, they have 
risen in the face of keenly growing competition in the overseas 
markets. At the same time we have seen confidence in our 
currency re-established and our prestige abroad grow. 

I consider one of the most accurate barometers of the con- 
fidence and prosperity of the nation is the level of personal 
savings. These have trebled since 1951. They have increased 
because the future looks good. And the more they increase 
the better that future will be. We must, if we are to enjoy 
steadily rising standards of life, which can be doubled within 
twenty-five years, invest in and build up the productive power 
of our land and of our Empire. A start has been well made. 
Now we are looking ahead to further far-reaching plans. We 
want to encourage people to think and to act in terms of 
expansion rather than restriction, of freedom rather than 
control. : 

In the past our industries have been built upon our valuable 
natural raw material, coal. Indeed we shall continue to need 
all the coal we can get; and we need much more. But today we 
are looking forward to a new era when energy will come as 
well from nuclear power. Harnessing the atom for peaceful 
uses can make an enormous contribution to the raising of 
living standards in this country. We have already launched a 
programme of nuclear power stations on a commercial scale 

the first in the world—and we shall press forward with this 
work. At the same time we are going to modernise our railways, 
build new and safer roads, root out the slums, rehouse the 
people in modern homes, build new hospitals and _ better 
schools. 

There is indeed a bright future for this country and in 
particular for the younger generation. We must equip our 
children to make use of their talents and to develop thei 
character, for as Burke said, it is from right character that 
right action inevitably follows. We must not allow our children 
to become like peas in a pod, or units in vast educational 
factories where their individuality would be lost. There has 
been much discussion about the place of comprehensive 
schools in our educational system. I am no doctrinaire on this 
issue. There may well be room for experiments in the multi- 
lateral idea. But in the name of sanity and all educational! 
experience, do not let us make the mistake of backing 
uniformity before everything else. We do not consider that 
the comprehensive school necessarily fits the needs of today. 
and we certainly shall not permit our great grammar schools 
to be swallowed up in them. To prepare for the future, as 
we See it, and to enable the children to take advantage of the 
Opportunities we are sure are coming to them in the modern 
world, we consider we need all kinds of secondary schools 
the grammar school, the modern school and the technical 
school—and we will see that each provides a full and distinctive 
education. 

I have always felt that our future as a great commercial 
and trading country would ultimately be decided by the quality 
and quantity of our scientific and technical knowledge and its 
wider spread in industry. The proposals we are making to 
build more technical colleges, to expand the technological side 
of our universities, to develop national scientific reference and 
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lending libraries, to increase the Government’s research, 
education and advisory services for agriculture all fit into this 
pattern. 

But education is not enough in itself. The natural social 
unit is the family. It is in the home that character is best 
developed and expressed. We have always worked to 
strengthen the family unit and we shall continue to do so. 

It is true, as has been well said by an anthologist of Con- 
servatism, that the sources of refreshment and vitality of a 
nation’s life are to be found not in Whitehall, but in the 
municipality, the parish, the congregation, the school, the 
family. These are the elements we must foster and cherish. 


Objectives of Foreign 
Policy 


By HAROLD MACMILLAN, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs 


T has often been said that diplomacy is the art of the 
| possible, and at times, no doubt, it has seemed to the 

‘average elector’ rather an abstract form of art, only to 
be understood and appreciated by initiates. But there is nothing 
abstract about the record of diplomatic achievement brought 
before the country on this occasion. Negotiation has reasserted 
itself as an effective means to settle the most intractable ques- 
tions, as in Egypt and Persia, and even to stop wars, as in 
Korea and Indo-China. The London and Paris Agreements, 
themselves a triumph of diplomacy, have given us the firm 
base from which to talk with Russia. 

For Britain and the Commonwealth this is a moment of 
great opportunity. Already Britain has proved to the world 
the inestimable value of her diplomatic skill and internal 
political stability. She has demonstrated the breadth and depth 
of her unique historical experience. She can establish for 
herself in the nuclear age a position of authority as the chief 
source of moral inspiration for the whole free world. 

No more than a decade has spanned the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. In that brief time we have witnessed a profound trans- 
formation of world power relationships. We saw it on the 
horizon in 1945, when Sir Anthony Eden pointed out that 
all the inventions of recent years had tended to narrow the 
world, and therefore to intensify the shock and sharpen the 
reactions before the shock absorbers were ready; clearly, in 
the new conditions, we would have to modify our ideas of 
sovereignty. That, too, was the Churchillian theme of the 
Fulton and Zurich speeches, demonstrating the common inter- 
ests, indeed the interdependence, of the transatlantic and the 
European spheres. Today the new concepts of sovereignty are 
self-evident in the extent of integration under the North 
Atlantic Treaty—truly a revolution in United States policy- 
and in the pledge we have given to Western European Union 
to keep our forces on the Continent as long as our European 
allies so desire. 

Here is a very real change of attitude whose full significance 
still lies in the future. Yet it is in no sense a departure from 
the essential principles, or the main objectives, of British 
foreign policy founded on the belief that Britain’s interests 
are best served when they coincide with those of the greatest 
number of friendly powers. That guiding principle has been 
extended through a Western alliance unprecedented in time 
of peace, and which we regard as a continuing process, as of 
‘indefinite duration.’ As to our aims, these do not vary, only 
the method of their achievement: to prevent war through 
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possession of the maximum deterrent, to build peace by 
maintaining our great alliances, to make friends and influence 
people through the highest common denominator of 
co-operation. 

Just as the tools of modern diplomacy are more flexible, 
and less massive, than of old, moral no less than material 
strength may be the determining factor in the new balance 
of power. The ‘cold war’ waged by Communist infiltration 
and subversion could succeed without a blow being struck 
if the morale of the free peoples to maintain, and if necessary 
to defend, their independence and way of life were in doubt. 
Morale depends above all on leadership, as distinct from 
Communist discipline imposed by dictatorship. Upon British 
morale and tenacity of purpose a large part of the world’s 
security rests. More and more, particularly in the last few 
years, elements of confidence and strength are emerging in 
once dependent countries who look for their support to a 
continuance and expansion of our efforts. These efforts have 
been immensely aided by the world’s sense that our foreign 
policy, at least so far as pursued by governments in power, 
was bi-partisan—neither Tory nor Socialist, but British. 

True, Mr. Attlee wrote in a careless moment that the Labour 
Party ‘rejects altogether the theory that foreign policy is 
something which must be kept out of party politics. It does 
not agree that there is some policy to be pursued by this country 
irrespective of what party is in power, a policy which is national 
and so transcends party differences.’ But he acted quite con- 
trary to that dictum as the head of a Socialist Government, 
just as the late Mr. Ernest Bevin dropped altogether the pre- 
tence of a ‘Socialist’ foreign policy. 

Our country’s influence in the world is strong and growing 
stronger; a state of affairs (it must be conceded) for which the 
Conservatives are not exclusively responsible. There are men 
of vision and experience, prudent and honest men, in the 
Labour ranks to whose hands the foreign policy of Britain 
might be entrusted without undue risk. But there are also 
fanatical doctrinaires, embittered ideological aliens—men 
without a country of the mind, so to speak—whose obsession 
with the mechanics of power renders them useful hypnotic 
subjects for Communist propaganda. 

If the past utterances and election speeches of Mr. Bevan 
and his followers are any guide, their influence may indeed 
be exerted in the name of peace but not necessarily in the 
cause of freedom. If another Socialist Government placed such 
men in positions of power, it would quickly be seen that 
British foreign policy was no longer bi-partisan, resting on 
certain fundamental agreed principles, having a moral axis. 
Che world would note a significant change of emphasis. Like 
the safety curtain in the old variety theatres, the Iron Curtain 
of mutual suspicion which now divides the Labour Party has 
been papered over with coloured posters advertising comrade- 
ship and harmony. But few members of the audience are any 
longer deceived. It is indeed ironic that the Left Wing of the 
Labour movement, which in the past has so consistently 
stressed its idealism, should now almost openly become the 
champions of a miaterialist-opportunist attitude to world 
affairs, devoid of principle and dictated mainly by fear. In 
evoking the ‘third force’ formula, they first sought to impose 
Socialism as a condition of European co-operation; now that 
has failed, they seek to superimpose isolationism on 
nationalism. 

Fortunately, the free world is more interested in survival 
than in suicide. Therefore the primary task must be to 
forestall aggression, whether it takes the form of warlike action 
or the more subtle process of subversion. As to the first, the 
Socialists are split three ways: those who accept that we must 
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have the H-bomb as the maximum deterrent; those who agree 
we must possess it, but should bind ourselves never to use it; 
and those who are against it on any grounds whatsoever. 
here is a further category of Socialists who just ‘don’t know’ 
what they think about it. But when it comes to dealing with 
subversion, all this confusion melts away. The Socialists ure 
quite convinced they have the answer to that one. They pin 
their faith to economic advance under the banner of Fair 
Shares, ignoring the fact that the same device is borne by 
the rival forces of Communism. 

Much has been rightly said and written about the responsi- 
bility of the more fertile and industrial nations for raising 
the living standards of less fortunate countries. It is indeed 
an inescapable obligation, and one which Britain, at any rate, 
intends to fulfil to the limit. But there is another sense in 
which the accumulated wealth of Western civilisation can be 
drawn upon. It is a kind of wealth our country possesses in 
abundance; it constitutes, as it were, a ‘hard currency’ of wise 
counsel and tolerance more than ever in demand today. We 
must see that it circulates as freely as possible, without con- 
ditions and without stint. 

Marxism has many myths, and one of the most powerful is 
that we in the so-called ‘capitalist’ world will destroy ourselves 
by our own decadence. Perhaps it is not claiming too much 
to suggest that even this fundamental article of Communist 
belief has received a jolt in the recent evidence of Western 
solidarity. In the talks with Russia which now appear to -be 
imminent, we must be prepared to display, if necessary, a 
monumental patience in the face of the Kremlin’s monolithic 
diplomacy. 


The Labour Case 


By KENNETH ROBINSON 


HE basic difference between Labour’s case and those of 

the Conservative and Liberal Parties lics in Labour's 

desire to change the structure of our society. The Con- 
servative Party is perfectly satisfied with society as it is and 
frankly wishes to preserve the status quo. The Liberals are 
generally happy about it, though they may wish to inject a little 
mild reformation here and there or to correct what they regard 
as illiberal tendencies in our institutions. Only Labour wants 
radical change. 

In the five years that followed the war we witnessed in 
Britain the first stages of a revolution by consent, a revolution 
sprung from the tumult of war itself. What this election will 
decide is whether that peaceful revolution towards a Socialist 
form of society is to continue, or to be extinguished. 

What does Labour mean by a Socialist form of society, and 
in what directions do we look for the next steps forward? In 
order to move farther and faster along the road to social 
equality we must bring about a substantial future redistribu- 
tion of wealth, capital as well as income, and begin seriously 
to integrate the classes which divide our society at the present 
time. Objectives such as these will in their turn involve an 
attack upon concentrations of economic, and thereby political, 
power in private hands, and upon the present inequalities in 
our educational system. The network of social services intro- 
duced after the war, which the Conservative Government has 
damaged, must be mended and further developed to conform 
with the concepts originally laid down in the Beveridge Report. 
Probably the whole complex system of taxation will have to be 
‘xamined to see whether some simpler and fairer method can- 


not be devised 
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From time to time the Labour Party receives a pained re- 
proof from the Tories for introducing the ‘class element’ into 
our campaigns on the hustings. It is doubtful whether even 
those who prefer this naive charge are convinced of its validity. 
For both Labour and Conservative are in essence ‘class’ parties, 
and both find it necessary in seeking the confidence of the 
electorate to make some appeal to self-interest. Indeed the 
Conservative appeal is almost entirely in the direction of per- 
sonal and material self-interest. Their real complaint therefore 
is that the class primarily represented by Labour is sufficiently 
large to ensure, if they voted solidly for Labour, a comfortable 
plurality of votes. Whereas the powerful class whose interests 
are served by the Tory Party are too few in number to win 
them a single parliamentary seat. Hence the fiction, assidu- 
ously and not unsuccessfully pursued by the Conservative 
Party at elections, that they are not a ‘class’ party, but a party 
of the whole nation. For the Labour Party to eschew a class 
appeal would be in effect to assent to this fiction. 

This is no place to discuss in any detail Labour’s election 
manifesto. But the Labour Party has once again put forward 
for the consideration of the electorate a specific and coherent 
set of proposals which, given a mandate, it fully intends to 
carry out. By comparison the Conservative manifesto is ver- 
bose and imprecise, as full of resonant phrases as it is void of 
concrete proposals. This is no accident. The Conservative 
dilemma is that they cannot devise a positive programme 
which would be acceptable both to the electorate and to the 
party hierarchy. They dare not state the blunt truth, namely, 
that they wish to lighten the burden of taxation on the rich, and 
do little else in the way of governmental action beyond what is 
forced upon them or is of minor importance to the ordinary 
man and woman. They have to fall back, therefore, upon 
platitudes and verbiage of a kind which, on this occasion. 
has earned strictures from even so faithful an ally as 
The Times. 

What the Conservative Party seeks to do, in lieu of present- 
ing a programme, is to mobilise the anti-Socialist vote. This 
normally involves a substantial misrepresentation of Socialist 
ends and policies. For example, the Labour Party is accused 
of glorifying the State at the expense of the individual. There 
is admittedly a major difference between the two parties in their 
attitude towards the role of the State in society and in our 
economy. It is a far wider difference in theory than in practice. 
Labour regards the State as ideally an expression of the com- 
mon will and a safeguard of the public interest. Its function is 
only to check individual liberty, as the judiciary does, where 
the exercise of that liberty works against the common good. 
Conservative theory appears to regard the State as the natural 
enemy of the individual, something to be stripped down to the 
barest structure needed to hold the economy together. By the 
same token the Conservatives voice their resentment of State 
interference in the free movement of the market, in the natural 
law of supply and demand, or in the freedom of private enter- 
prise to do as it pleases. Indeed they profess a degree of State 
disengagement far beyond what obtains in the most highly 
developed free enterprise society in the world, the United 
States. Fortunately Conservative theory is widely at variance 
with Conservative practice and in fact they have come to 
accept, with some reluctance, a far higher measure of State 
and governmental control than many of their supporters appre- 
ciate. Keynsian principles underlie Mr. Butler’s Budgets no less 
than those of Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Gaitskell. 

Labour's faith in planning remains steadfast. We are not 
prepared to leave the complex, precariously balanced economy 
of this island naked to the winds that blow, whether from the 
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Atlantic or from elsewhere. Our view is strengthened by the 
adverse economic weather forecast which’ appears to have 
hastened this election. We reject utterly the equating of a 
planned economy with a regimented society. We shall never 
impose or retain controls for their own sake, as the Tories 
assert, but only such as we think necessary to safeguard our 
economy. It is, for example, particularly dishonest of the Con- 
servative Party to state that Labour would reintroduce ration- 
ing, despite a categorical pledge to the contrary in our 
manifesto. 

In presenting its case at this election Labour enjoys one 
great advantage over 1950 and 1951. We can now invite the 
electors roughly to compare like with like. In the earlier elec- 
tions we were forced to hark back to the pre-war record of 
Conservative government. Not only did this evoke protests 
from Tories who claimed that their party had changed its 
nature since the war, but it could hardly impress those millions 
of younger voters with little first-hand knowledge of conditions 
in pre-war Britain. Now we can compare the up-to-date record 
of both parties in conditions which, while not identical for 
both, certainly did not favour Labour. This new circumstance 
enables us to counter one campaign of misrepresentation which 
was waged with great success by our opponents in 1950 and 
1951. No longer can the Tories assert with any conviction that 
nationalisation has failed. Only two industries brought under 
public ownership by Labour have been denationalised. Both 
flourished, by any standards, during their term of state-owner- 
ship. As for the others, it is only necessary to recite the re- 
peated eulogies of Tory Ministers responsible for the coal, 
electricity and gas industries, and for rail and air transport, 
to nail once and for all the canard that these industries were 
inefficient. Labour candidates will enjoy calling in aid the 
words of Conservative Ministers to demonstrate that our 
publicly owned industries have set a standard of service and 
efficiency unapproached by private enterprise. 

Two contradictory charges are being levelled at the Labour 
Party by its opponents. We are, they say, a monolithic party 
which permits little or no freedom of expression to the indi- 
vidual member. And with the next breath we are charged with 
disunity and speaking with a multitude of voices. By compari- 
son the Tory Party is shown to be disciplined and united, and 
at the same time to permit a measure of freedom from the 
party whips, as evidenced by the pathetic Suez ‘revolt’ in which 
26 Conservatives voted against their Government on an issue 
where the unanimous support of the Opposition was assured. 
A discreet silence is preserved about the recent palace revolu- 
tion which brought about the deposition of Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

There are certainly different views within the Labour Party 
on a number of subjects. This is inevitable, and indeed desir- 
able, in a genuinely democratic party in which policy is evolved 
from below and not, as in the Tory Party, decreed by the 
Leader. Unanimity is far more easily obtained in a party whose 
political philosophy is that of inertia, than in one which seeks 
to transform society. There is no need to argue about your 
destination or your route or the speed at which you are going 
to travel, if your determination is to remain stationary. There 
is no dissension in a cemetery. 

Difference of view on single issues does not spell disunity. 
The Labour Party fights this election united on the essentials 
of our programme, united behind Mr. Attlee, whose personal 
prestige in the Labour movement has never stood higher than 
now in the twenty years of his leadership, and united in our 
determination to carry on the revolution we started in 1945 
and to regain for Britain the moral leadership of the world. 
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Report on Desegregation 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


T is just a year since the United States Supreme Court 
] unanimously ruled that racial segregation in schools sup- 
ported by public funds is unconstitutional. The practice 
of maintaining separate schools for Negro and white children 
was found to violate the Fourteenth Amendment, which was 
passed shortly after the Civil War to give citizenship and its 
rights to the former slaves. The Amendment provides that 
no state shall ‘deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of its laws.’ It had not before been interpreted 
as prohibiting segregation. In 1896, the Court had laid it down 
that rights could be held ‘equally’ but enjoyed ‘separately.’ 
The separate-but-equal doctrine was upheld time and again 
in the first half of this century. (It is perhaps not sufficiently 
recognised that segregation is far more a product and a prob- 
lem of this century than the last. Segregation laws were passed 
in great batches fifty and sixty years ago precisely because the 
liberated Negroes were making such extensive use of the rights 
granted them in the Fourteenth and other Amendments.) Last 
May, the Court held that separateness was ‘inherently un- 
equal.’ And it held that segregation in the District of Columbia, 
which is not a state and is therefore not affected by the dis- 
puted language in the Fourteenth Amendment, was ‘a denial 
of the due process of law guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment.’ 
Clearly, the Court thought segregation a disgrace and wanted 
to do away with it. 

Segregation has lost its legal support, but it has not quite 
been done away with. Desegregation is no easy thing to carry 
out. It calls for the reorganisation of school systems in twenty- 
one states—seventeen of which require it by statute, four of 
which make it permissive—and the District of Columbia. In 
the communities where separate facilities were the law, there 
were 8,000,000 white students in 35,000 schools with 300,000 
white teachers, and 2,500,000 Negro students in 15,000 schools 
with 82,000 Negro teachers. The administrative and legal 
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problems are numerous, and there are problems of other sorts. 
It was seen that forms of resistance could develop which would 
be beyond the reach of government. Even before the ruling, 
several states were searching for new methods and patterns 
of segregation and new legal justifications. Some states an- 
nounced that, if worst came to worst, they would do away 
with their school systems altogether. Elsewhere there was. 
and still is, talk of closing the public schools and turning them 
over to private management that would be subsidised with 
state moneys. Seeing all this coming, the Court announced 
that it would at its next term, i.e., this one, decide on methods 
for implementing the decision. It requested states with segre- 
gation laws to file briefs regarding the decrees that would be 
necessary to carry out integration. In the meanwhile, the 
schools were allowed to carry on as before. 

The briefs have at last been filed, the protests heard. Great 
ingenuity was shown in delay and subterfuge. Southern 
senators slowed down the Court by holding up hearings on 
the President’s appointment of John Marshall Harlan as suc- 
cessor to the late Robert H. Jackson. But in mid-April, the 
Court, with Harlan finally confirmed, heard argument. Some 
states, mostly in the Upper South, reported that integration 
had already begun; their legal representatives appeared only 
to raise points of a technical nature. What the Deep South 
states wanted was to have the Supreme Court abandon any 
plan to set a deadline for integration. They wished also to 
have it surrender the job of overseeing the desegregation pro- 
cess to the Federal District Courts, which in most cases are 
presided over by natives of the region. They argued that 
abrupt change would be, to quote the attorneys for Texas, 
‘rash, imprudent and unrealistic,’ and that it would be damag- 
ing to the fabric of society in the South. Attorneys for North 
Carolina said that immediate desegregation there would 
‘provoke racial tension and animosity unparalleled since the 
terrible days of the Ku-Klux-Klan.’ Florida’s Attorney- 
General solemnly quoted the book of Isaiah to the effect that 
righteous men can afford patience: ‘He that believeth shall 
not make haste.’ He was the only one to strike this pose. Most 
of the others did not lack candour. The following colloquy 
took place between Chief Justice Earl Warren and one Mr. 
S. E. Rogers representing Clarendon County, South Carolina : 

WarrREN: You are not willing to say that there would be 
an honest attempt to conform to this decree if we did leave 
it to the District Court? 

RoGers: No, I am not. Let's get the word honest out of 
there. 

WarrEN: No, leave it in. 

Rocers: No, because I would have to tell you that right 
now we would not conform. We would not send our white 
children to the Negro schools. 

Attorneys appearing on behalf of Negro associations and of 
other groups interested in having the decree carried out in 
good season urged the Court to set September, 1956, as a 
deadline for integration. The educational authorities of states 
that had not instituted it by then would have to answer in 
Federal Courts for their failure to comply. It seems likely 
at this writing that the Court will impose this or some other 
deadline—perhaps September, 1957. At all odds, a decision, 
or series of decisions, will be handed down before the Court 
recesses in June. 

Whatever the Court may hold, there will be attempts, 
stretching over the next several years, to circumvent the ruling. 
The Mr. Rogers who was so frank about his people’s intentions 
and so scrupulous about the use of language undoubtedly 
spoke for millions of Southerners. There will be defiance by 
individuals and by whole school systems (not, though, to the 
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point of making good on threats to abandon public education), 
and there may be litigation running even into the next century, 
But what is today clear beyond all dispute is that segregation 
will go, and probably go faster than most people suppose. 

The evidence for this is ample, if not overwhelming. In the 
communities where integration is already in progress there 
has been very little trouble. In Washington and Baltimore 
and Delaware last fall there were a few organised protests 
and, among the older children, a few outbursts of violence, 
But there was nothing like mass resistance, and the violence 
was of the feverish, unenduring sort often occasioned among 
schoolboys by athletic rivalries or other trivial causes. So far 
as the students are concerned, integration, it appears, will 
follow about the same course it followed in the armed ser- 
vices, where it has been an accomplished fact for several 
years: on the part of some whites, sullenness and sporadic 
violence at the start, followed by a fairly long period of stand- 
offishness and suspicion, followed by resignation, followed 
by acceptance and an almost total lack of recall of the segre- 
gated past. Easy fraternisation, though it is hardly the object 
of integration and is in any case an end not to be achieved by 
law, may be a long time coming, but come it will. 

The fact is that racism has very little future in this country. 
For one thing, it is a terribly costly nuisance. It is paid for in 
frayed nerves, in social and political inconvenience, and in 
cold cash. There is reason to believe that many, even among 
the most militant of racists, Know this in their hearts and wish 
they could find some means of withdrawing from their losing 
battle. A large number of the Southern politicians who must 
appear publicly as fire-eating champions of white supremacy 
are only too willing privately to concede that they would 
welcome an end to all this nonsense. I recall a senator from 
the Deep South telling me many years ago that he wished to 
heaven the Supreme Court would rule once and for all against 
segregation in the schools. He would, he said, denounce the 
ruling when it came, but he would in fact be delighted. He was 
a man with a considerable interest in his state university, 
which he himself had attended. Under the separate-but-equal 
doctrine, it was forced to divide itself into two universities. 
That is to say. the faculty members whose courses were 
wanted by Negro as well as by white students had to address 
a white class in a white lecture hall, and then dash across the 
city to the ‘separate facilities’ of the Negro students and go 
through the whole routine again. The double burden lowered 
academic standards and drove the best professors to seek 
employment in private institutions where no such idiocy 
prevailed. 

Developments of many kinds seem to be conspiring against 
the racism that has bedevilled this country for so long and 
given us so bad a name in other places. Full employment is 
one of them. It has been fifteen years now since anyone has 
been able to nourish his prejudice on fear of economic com- 
petition from the Negro. Also, industrialisation of the South 
and the unionisation of labour that has accompanied it have 
been steadily reducing the wage differential between whites 
and Negroes. This has had a double effect: it has further 
reduced the fear of Negro competition, and it has given the 
Negro in many places the economic means to lead a life which 
encourages his self-respect and thereby encourages increased 
respect from others. Another element has been the modern 
attitude toward sex. It is impossible for people educated—or 
at least knowing—in this field as most Americans are today 
to entertain the fantasies about Negro satiriasis that once 
were encountered on every hand. It all seems pretty 
silly now. 
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Then, too, an enormous anti-racist propaganda has been 
having its effect. The racial minorities and the trade unions 
have subsidised a great deal of it; most of the churches have 
taken it up in the name of good works; during the late war, 
the government went into it heavily in the interests both of 
national unity and of making the strongest possible case 
against Hitler; with the growing enfranchisement of Negroes 
and the growing political power of other minorities, both 
political parties have provided forums for it. As a result, the 
expression of race prejudice has become bad form in this 
country. Such open prejudice as one encounters nowadays 
except against the Negro in the South—is defensive, even 
apologetic, in tone. Indeed, even in the South there is growing 
defensiveness. It is noteworthy that where race prejudice was 
once a regulation item in the equipment of every demagogue, 
the demagogues now shun it. Senator McCarthy. for example, 
would have nothing to do with it; on the contrary, he took 
every opportunity to disown it. And among children the 
propaganda seems to have taken hold completely. One hears 
the present generation mouthing the platitudes of brother- 
hood and tolerance as my generation mouthed the shibboleths 
of intolerance. | must say that although the new platitudes 
are morally superior to the old ones, they have to me a terribly 
mawkish sound, and |.am of the melancholy opinion that they 
are making it impossible for our children to appreciate the 
wonderful differences among people, and that they are taking 
some of the richness out of American culture, which owes a 
good deal to being polyglot. Funny stories based on race. 
some of which I thought very good, are frowned upon. | try 
to talk my own children out of these new pieties, but | fear 
that I will have only the reward of being put down as a bigot 
In the light of all this, it is impossible to suppose that segre- 
gation can long be maintained on any basis whatsoever. 


My Mr. Gladstone 


By J. C. MASTERMAN* 


R. GLADSTONE died in May of 1898 when I was 

seven years old, and I well remember my father 

telling me of his death. My father was a singularly 
just and kindly man, but his political views were not those of 
the deceased statesman, and he found, therefore, some 
difficulty in explaining to me how I should adjust my mind 
to the sad event. We must all, | was led to understand, mourn 
the death of this eminent statesman, this staunch Christian 
and great English gentleman—nothwithstanding that his 
political principles were pernicious and his policy abhorrent 
to all right-thinking persons. Trained to believe in the sharp 
contrast between good and evil, a seven-year-old boy found 
it difficult to visualise this strange combination of opposites 
which had been Mr. Gladstone—but at least I became 
‘Gladstone-conscious’ and my ears were open whenever his 
name was mentioned. 

At the same time, | know not exactly how, | learned other 
interesting facts about him. He cut down trees with a dexterity 
and efficiency which had astonished the wood-cutters of the 
world; he had invented a marvellous bag which left all other 
forms of luggage outmoded; he had revealed the secret of 
perpetual good health by enunciating the rule that all food 
should be masticated thirty-two times before it was swallowed 
Just as the jeux d’esprit of professors are remembered long 
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after their learning has been forgotten, so the practical 
wisdom of Mr. Gladstone persisted after the memory of his 
statesmanship had perished. 

Gradually, then, almost imperceptibly, my own Mr. 
Gladstone came into being. He was not so great a statesman 
as his prototype, nor perhaps so profound a thinker nor so 
great a scholar, but as a practical guide and adviser he had 
no peer. He knew the answer to every question; he knew the 
appropriate action to take in every contingency; he was never 
at a loss, never puzzled, and above all he was never, never, 
wrong. According to his principles my life should be 
ordered. Of course they were not principles at all, but only 
pieces of practical advice, but they were none the less sacro- 
sanct to me—the more so because they were conveyed to me 
in the rolling, sonorous, almost portentous phrases which my 
mentor habitually employed, ill-adapted though such phrases 
were to the trivial daily problems with which they commonly 
dealt. A wave of personal unpopularity, due to the unnecessary 
prolongation of meals, forced me to abandon my first attempt 
to put the principle of perfect digestion into practice, but it 
never occurred to me that Mr. Gladstone could be mistaken. 
It was only unfortunate that I must postpone my thirty-two 
bites to a happier time when I should be my own master. 
His advice on tree-felling, however, I could, when the time 
came, implicitly obey. ‘When the first incision is made,’ he 
began, ‘it should be remembered that the angle between the 
perpendicular through the centre of the tree and the imaginary 
proposed line to be followed by the descending head of the 
axe or hatchet should vary inversely with the circumference 
of the bole of the tree which it is intended to fell.’ 

As time passed, and his practical wisdom never failed, | 
came to regard him more and more as infallible. Shivering 
on a cold night in bed I would hear his voice indicating the 
proper methods for relief. ‘It is a vulgar error to suppose 
that warmth in bed can be secured by the super-imposition of 
more blankets on the recumbent form. Rather should a 
second, or even a third, blanket be spread on the bed below 
the body, which should itself be involved in the upper 
blankets. A pleasant and even warmth will soon spread over 
the whole body, provided only that the extremities are not 
allowed to be chilled before the period of repose begins.’ 
Though he had a deeply rooted preference for the warming- 
pan, my Mr. Gladstone prided himself on moving with the 
times and in his ability to assimilate new ideas; he did not there- 
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fore spurn the hot-water bottle. ‘In times of ill-health, or if 
the blood circulates sluggishly, I would not deny that benefit 
may be obtained from the use of this ingenious modern inven- 
tion, but it should be remarked that the vessel ought properly 
to be filled with soup rather than water, since the former 
retains its heat longer than the latter.’ I have never put soup 
in a hot-water bottle, but I never had any doubt that in this 
matter Mr. Gladstone—as always—was entirely right. 

At tea-parties my Mr. Gladstone was in his element; he 
often accompanied me to them, and seldom failed to spread 
the treasures of his wisdom before the assembled company, 
for his principles of good tea-making were clearly defined 
and not susceptible of improvement. ‘Pray, my dear Madam,’ 
he would say, holding up his hands in horror and distress, 
‘pray never again in my presence pour the milk into your tea- 
cups before the tea. It is, in the first place, esthetically distress- 
ing to observe the whiteness of the milk change and pass 
through all the gradations of colour which we associate in 
our minds with a London fog or with Nilotic mud. In the 
second place it is clearly beyond the power of the human 
brain accurately to forecast the exact strength of the infusion: 
consequently the point at which the two ingredients are mixed 
in the right proportion may be reached when the cup is but 
half full, or may not be reached until there is a superfluity 
of liquid in the cup. No, no, the tea should be poured into 
the cups first, and milk and sugar if desired should be added 
in the appropriate quantity.’ 

Then Mr. Gladstone would warm to his subject, and | 
could observe an admonishing forefinger raised to reprove 
the peccant hostess. “That, Madam, is the first principle of 
tea-making; the second is no less important. Pour as much 
boiling water into your tea-pot or urn as you draw off tea. 
How often, how sadly often, does one see a hostess post- 
pone the refilling of the pot until her guests are already wait- 
ing for another cup, and how lamentable are the results of 
this procrastination! If, however, water is added immediately 
after a portion of the infusion has been poured out, then 
a fresh cup can always be offered to a guest whose thirst 
has not been wholly assuaged.’ So saying, with a courtly 
inclination of his head, Mr. Gladstone would hand his cup 
(always in my recollection much larger than anyone else’s) 
to his hostess for replenishment. 

There is one thing of which I am sure. My Mr. Gladstone was 
at his best and greatest when he packed his cricket bag. 
The details of that performance are graven on my mind, for 
I packed my own cricket bag according to his ‘principles’ 
for thirty years at least. First the bat was laid, face downwards, 
in the bag, and the spiked boots placed one on each side of 
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the handle. Alongside the blade was put an old ball (‘for use 
should opportunity of preparatory practice occur’) and one 
batting glove for the lower hand. Mr. Gladstone considered 
that it was temerarious to face a fast bowler without pro- 
tection for the lower hand, but pusillanimous to protect both 
hands. Rashness and fear were equally abhorrent to him. 
The pads were then taken and their tops folded backwards, 
so that they could be laid on top of the bat to form a flat 
surface. (‘The basic principle of that bag or portmanteay 
of which I am the eponymous patron is thus observed.’) On 
the flat surface or shelf thus formed in the middle of the 
cricket bag Mr. Gladstone then laid a carefully folded and 
scrupulously clean pair of white flannel trousers and a thick 
flannel shirt. To them were added a white woollen jersey 
or guernsey and a silk muffler or comforter. 

The cricket bag was then almost, but not quite, ready. 
Mr. Gladstone never doubted that the Deity took a beneficent 
interest in all his enterprises and he was also a firm believer 
in the efficacy of prayer. Indeed he never left the house to 
play at cricket without reciting part at least of the prayer for 
fine weather. (He was, I fancy, a batsman rather than a bowler, 
and I often wondered how anyone could ever hope to get him 
out.) ‘But,’ he would exclaim with flashing eye, ‘I have no 
liking or respect for those hubristic persons who vainly 
imagine that a merciful Providence will provide all that 
they desire without effort on their own part. It is, in my 
judgement, little better than blasphemy to refrain from taking 
such precautions as may reasonably be expected to reinforce 
our prayers.’ So sayimg, he would finish rolling up his 
umbrella and place it carefully inside the bag. ‘We are now 
ready,” he would add, ‘to mount the wagonette.’ 

My grandmother, who died at a great age, and was one of 
a very large family, used to tell me that, in her youth, her 
father was accustomed to pack all his offspring into a vast 
coach for the annual pilgrimage from the country to London. 
At the moment of departure he would invariably say to the 
coachman, ‘John, is the blunderbuss loaded?’ and only when 
a satisfactory reply had been received would he allow the 
journey to begin. Much the same feeling that duty had been 
done since all reasonable precautions had been taken must, I 
am sure, have filled my Mr. Gladstone’s mind as he placed 
his umbrella in his cricket bag. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


“WNTRICACIES of social life,’ says Anthony Powell in his 
new novel The Acceptance World, ‘make English habits 
unyielding to simplification.’ One of the intricacies which 

is rarely expressed in fiction, or indeed in print anywhere, is 

the pronunciation of everyday words. For years now I have 
been studying to sound like a gentleman by getting things 
absolutely right. I now believe that I would sound perfect in 

St. James’s if I had on a bowler hat, a blue suit with black 

shoes and were carrying an umbrella but not a parcel and 

had not eaten soup at luncheon: ‘I orfen see a putty gel in 
an orf-white bloose playing goff with an orf’cer feller, where 

I stay from Saturday to Monday. Just now I saw her going 

into an otel. She must have lorst her bloose in the larndry as 

the one she was wearing was cawfee coloured.’ On the other 
hand, if I were to say what follows would I not be giving 
myself away? ‘I went for a ride in my car last weekend and 
ate at a hotel. There was too much solt in the soup I drank 
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at lunch and I became invoalved in an argument about goalf. 
The man opposight looked like a vallay and was wearing a 
beritt.’ 


It’s BETTER By TRAIN 

The railway fares are going up next month. I have never 
seen an advertisement by the railway companies expressing 
the advantage of rail over road transport, except for one which 
says it is quicker and is not always true. The following facts 
about railways are true, however, and now is the time they 
should be advertised. Railways are more comfortable than 
buses or motor-cars. You can read in them, which you can’t in 
a motor-car or bus without feeling sick. You can take any 
amount of luggage by railway and you can take hardly any- 
thing on a motor-bus or coach. You can eat on a train, 
admittedly not very well, though the Great Western still keeps 
up the tradition of radishes and watercress with cheese and 
biscuits. You can see the country from the train, and this you 
certainly cannot do from a motor-car which is designed to 
look at the tarmac only and which gives a vision of the backs 
of lorries or of dear little kiddiz making faces through the 
back window of something going at twenty miles an hour in 
front of you. The railways pass through country which is open 
and pastoral, while buildings and hideosities spread along the 
main road farther out from the big towns than they do along 
the main lines. Your nerves are soothed in a railway train, 
while the anxieties caused by the delays and dangers and 
parking troubles of road transport leave one a wreck, twittering 
with irritability. Finally, railways are much safer than roads. 
This should appeal to those who wish to remain longer on 
this earth. 


SQUARES AND PLANES 

I hope Holborn Borough Council will spare the gigantic 
plane trees which they intend to fell in Russell Square in 
order to create paved ‘amenities.’ Some London squares which 
are complete in themselves as architectural designs, such as 
Bedford Square, West Square (Lambeth), Grosvenor Square, 
Northampton Square, Myddelton Square, Milner Square, 
Canonbury Square, Eaton Square and Belgrave Square, do not 
need tall trees, though they are always welcome. But where 
the square has had its scale and unity taken away by late- 
Victorian and modern development, as in Russell Square. 
Berkeley Square and almost every other square in central 
London, trees are the one saving grace. 


| FASHION NOTE 


I hear that Teddy boys are going into tweeds this summer. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


research men these days. It began long ago with the 

replacement of certain dressings, although the spray 
has been a standby of the fruit grower for quite a while in his 
efforts to control insects and parasites. Insects were sprayed, 
and then weeds were treated in the same way. The protection 
that sprays gave crops and the havoc they wrought with weeds 
and unwanted herbage justified the means. Here and there 
people have wondered about the useful insects and the birds 
that might be deprived of food, but there are strong arguments 
for the use of sprays and they continue to be used, changed 


F< a spray,’ seems to be the standard order to the 
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a little to avoid harm to livestock. The scarecrow has been 
going out of fashion for a generation or more, and the living 
scarecrow is only employed by a few farmers now. One is 
unscientific and the other a waste of labour. Passive remedies 
never seem good enough and the scarecrow idea is about to 
be eclipsed. Another spray is the answer. Tests are being 
made with a toxic material that will knock out birds feeding 
on growing crops. The farmer can then polish them off. Per- 
haps a spray will be devised to distinguish between harmful 
and useful birds just as poisons are being made that are 
comparatively harmless to all save rats and mice. I hope this 
can be done before poisonous sprays are used against birds, 
for even if the drug only knocks them out they would be easy 
victims for cats, stoats and other killers while they were 
recovering. 


THE SHEEP-DOG 

Reading of the unveiling of a memorial to a sheep-dog that 
stayed with a shepherd who lost his life in a remote place 
reminded me of a letter I had from a friend recently telling 
of a sheep-dog that saved the life of a child in Culdaff in 
Ireland some thirty years ago. ‘Wearing only her nightdress 
in frosty November weather, she set out on a Monday morn- 
ing,’ says my friend, ‘and was found on Thursday evening by 
a sheep-dog. She was on a slope of Slieve Snaght not far from 
Buncrana, sunk to the neck in a bog hole. The dog’s owner 
rescued her. Next day her total damage was a cold in the 
head and sore feet. Multitudes of searchers found plenty of 
footprints but never the child.’ I am never surprised when | 
hear shepherds talking to their dogs as though crediting them 
with human intelligence, for anyone who has had anything 
to do with sheep-dogs knows their uncanny ability to under- 
stand what is said to them. The description ‘almost human’ is 
often no great compliment to them. 


MILESTONES AND PROGRESS 

Few people take much account of roadside milestones, and 
only my eccentricity makes me do so. ‘Five miles to Blotville’ 
has a great significance for the man who has the five miles 
to walk, particularly when he has his house on his back in 
the form of a rucksack. Our roads have been straightened 
out in so many places that I sometimes wonder about the 
milestones and the time we save. Are the stones being replaced 
and moved? Is a great game being played somewhere along 
the roads, a fantastic progression that means that soon all 
the milestones in our locality, will begin to be moved in a sort 
of mad game of draughts? Surely if the road from X. to Y. 
has been shortened by taking out half a mile of bends, X. is 
nearer London than it used to be. If the same thing has hap- 
pened between A. and B. there is no end to the confusion. 
But perhaps I am wrong, and somewhere on the road there 
is a stack of unwanted stones. If they have shortened the way, 
we have more traffic to fill it, so that when everything is nicely 
readjusted no one gets anywhere quicker after all. Four miles 
can be made to seem like five, and when we think back, it 
always took an hour to get from X. to Y. Progress is a 
wonderful thing if it can be positively identified. The great 
gift is in being able to say exactly what it is. 


RIDGE CUCUMBERS 

For the man who has no glass, the ridge cucumber has 
everything to recommend it. In fact, ft is often less wasteful 
than the greenhouse sort. Grow ridges in a sunny situation 
and make good use of lawn clippings in the preparation of the 
bed, for this will stimulate heat. 














SHELTER FROM THE 
STORM—PART III 


Nearly one-quarter of the dependants of the G.B.I. are in 
G.B.I. Homes, or in other homes to which they have been 
nominated with the help of the Institution, or in nursing 
homes, What of the others? 


Some are in homes belonging to other Societies,’and their 
incomes are augmented by a G.B.I. annuity. 


Some are in furnished or unfurnished rooms, and some 
rent or own their own homes. These depend upon the 
G.B.I. for help in the form of income, grants for household 
necessities, furnishings, repairs, redecorations, etc. 


Some are permanently in hospital, and these we 
visit regularly, and contacts with local organisa- 


tion are made on their behalf. 


GOVERNESSES’ ‘ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


(For the benefit of Governesses and Private Teachers) 
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Umbrage in Kent 


in his own behaviour can be fairly certain that others 

detect them less occasionally; and he develops—if | 
may speak from personal experience—a keen and probably 
morbid interest in the finished article, in full-blown, unbridled 
pomposity. ‘At least,’ he says to himself (with the Olympian 
objectivity of a not-yet-quite-tipsy undergraduate focussing, 
as he passes the decanter, an already seriously befuddled don) 
‘at least I shall never sink as low as that.’ Very often, of 
course, he is mistaken in this view; but even if he is, even if he 
becomes tremendously pompous himself, he will still remain 
interested in pomposity, will still criticise the Deputy 


. MAN who occasionally detects symptoms of pomposity 


Lieutenant for refusing to kiss Miss National Savings (Loam- . 


shire), 1955, on the dais in the Corn Exchange. For dignity is 
a thing with which we are all born, and we cannot help being 
interested in its usage. 


These generalisations are inspired by last week’s news from 
Kent, where nine Mayors (those of Sandwich, Deal, Dover, 
Ramsgate, Margate, Folkestone, Tenterden, Faversham and 
New Romney) made in unison a protest. They made it to the 
Mayor of Canterbury, and it concerned their treatment as 
official guests at the ceremony at which the King of Denmark 
presented new colours to the Buffs (the Royal East Kent 
Regiment) on Canterbury cricket ground. The nine mayors 
claimed that—in the words of the newspaper report—‘they 
had not been accorded proper civic dignity.’ 

They arrived wearing their robes and accompanied by their 
maco-bearers. But they were not given seats on the dais, they 
were not given luncheon by the Buffs and they were not pre- 
sented to the King of Denmark. Instead they were escorted in 
procession, by a field officer of the regiment whose guests they 
were, to the block of seats reserved for them; and there, it 
seems, they were left to witness the ceremony which they had 
been invited to witness. They complained that they had been 
treated like wayward schoolboys. 


I am prepared to believe that the arrangements made for 
welcoming these dignitaries may not have worked with clock- 
work precision. There were some 10,000 humbler spectators 
present. The nine mayors presumably arrived in nine different 
motor cars at nine different moments in time; and by the time 
they all came under starter’s orders and set off majestically 
(but, to their disgust, through a side entrance) towards their 
seats, it may well be that some of them were out of humour. 
At military ceremonies which are not—as for instance Troop- 
ing the Colour is—annual events, the front of the house 
presents much the same problems as it does at weddings; how- 
ever carefully the protagonists have rehearsed their parts, there 
is always the danger that a wealthy godmother of the bride’s 
may be inadvertently sequestered by one of the bridegroom’s 
ushers and sited, hull-down behind the font, on the wrong 
side of the church. 

Nothing like this seems to have happened at Canterbury. 
The mayors did not complain that they were frog-marched, or 
hectored, or anything like that; what they minded about was 
being treated with less than the respect which they felt was 


due to holders of their office. Perhaps they were; I do not know. 
But it was surely over-exigent to suggest that they should all 
have been given places on the dais. In public a mayor is as 
inseparable from his mace as a crooner is from his microphone 
(though of course for totally different reasons); and it was a 
bit much to expect their hosts to pack eighteen more people 
on to a structure already loaded with notabilities. Nor do I 
see why they should expect the Buffs either to regale them 
(and presumably their mace-bearers) with a meal or to present 
them to the King of Denmark. | find it, in short, difficult to 
acquit them of pomposity. 


It is one of the more disarming human weaknesses, and I 
fancy it is rarer than it used to be. People who hold, or aspire 
to hold, positions of authority have learnt that it does not pay 
and do their best to shun it. Schoolmasters, generals, above 
all politicians are surely less pompous than they were. It 
is not merely that our diction has become less orotund and 
our protocols less absolute; and it is certainly not that there 
has been any over-all decline in our sense of self-importance. 
It is rather, perhaps, that we are more selfconscious than we 
were, more alive to the dangers of making ourselves look 
ridiculous. We shrink from striking attitudes, from making a 
fuss, from the cruder forms of self-assertion. 


But this is true mainly.of the centre of the stage of public 
affairs, where the actors are performing before a relatively 
sophisticated audience. Around the parish pump pomposity 
still flourishes, umbrage is freely taken. Only the other day 
the Town Clerk of Scarborough, in a pleasing phrase, described 
as ‘absurd and Gestapo-like,’ a decision, announced by the 
Deputy Chief Constable of Southend-on-Sea, not to allow 
representatives of the press to hear the Mayor of Scarborough 
pronounce his address of welcome to the annual conference 
of the Police Superintendents’ Association; and although I 
am not sure who was being pompous on this occasion, I am 
pretty sure that somebody was. 


* * o 


When all is said and done, however, pomposity is perhaps 
the only human failing whose disappearance would leave the 
world a poorer place. It hardly ever does any serious harm to 
anyone, even to those who are afflicted by it. It is not, like 
other weaknesses, something that we feel we ought to forgive 
when we see it displayed. It is often a sort of bonus, which 
turns a dull occasion into a memorable one; a boring speech 
is less painful to listen to if it is delivered in a pompous way, 
because the speaker’s pomposity is something we can savour 
and marvel at, and gives us the feeling of being martyrs instead 
of mere victims. This is good for our ego and helps to keep 
us awake. 

So it would be wrong to think uncharitably of the nine 
Kentish mayors who felt that their dignity had been affronted 
and were not afraid to say so. They created a storm in a tea cup 
which myst have given a lot of people in Kent a new and 
absorbingttopic of conversation; and it seems unlikely that they 
have caused serious perturbation in the ranks of the Buffs, an 
almost proverbially steady regiment. 
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EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
Sir,—Rosalie Glynn Grylls’s admirable letter 
about the education of girls discusses a theme 
involving both sexes; that is, the increasing 
disparagement of the intellectually gifted child, 
the deprecation of his or her aptitudes and 
interests as ‘bookish,’ and the passionate cul- 
tivation of physical skills from plasticine and 
puppetry to the new, mannered, ‘saccharine 
Italian hand.” Many doctrinaire kindergartens 
actually try to prevent children from learning 
to read until they are seven; an attitude also 
prevalent I think in the State schools. This 
curious nostalgie de la boue of which primitive 
potters made bowls and beavers nests, this 
passion for the base mechani¢ arts, has a 
sinister parallel in the Nazi slogan, “When I 
hear the word “culture,” I pull out my gun.’ 
Perhaps it is worth quoting the speech of the 
Rector of Nairn Academy at the eleventh 
annual general congress of the Scottish 
Secondary School Teachers’ Association. He 
was reported in last week’s Times Educational 
Supplement as saying that the scholastic atti- 
tude towards the education of ungifted children 
was becoming over-sentimentalised and that 
‘We educationalists would be better employed 
in protecting the interests of the very small 
and I think decreasing number of very able 
pupils without whom this country cannot sur- 
vive.’ Here the specialist confirms the feelings 
of the mere observer.—Y ours faithfully, 


RENEE HAYNES 
21 Hilgrove Road, London, NW6 


* 


Sik,—It was with mild annoyance that I read 
Mrs. Grylls’s letter on ‘Education for Girls.’ 
One might, in charity, pass over her unin- 
formed sneers at the activity methods of 
modern infant schools; they were in any case 
of doubtful relevance; but one can scarcely 
but cavil at other parts of her letter. Mrs 
Grylls is, unfortunately, one of a surprising 
number who complain volubly in various sec- 
tions of the press about educational dis- 
advantages under which they have voluntarily 





elected to labour. Mrs. Grylls is obviously a 
determined supporter of the ‘public’ schools 
system) (Mrs. Grylls’s inverted commas, on 
which, by the way, I commend her), and on 
those grounds alone she and only she is re- 
sponsible for any ‘disadvantages’ her daughter 
may suffer. The State provides a standard of 
education academically in no way inferior to 
the public schouls; and as for accomplish- 
ments, Mrs. Grylls has condemned them far 
more effectively than I could. Moreover in 
State schools the standards of teaching for boys 
and girls are identical. 

I really fail to see any good reason why Mrs. 
Grylls need look farther than the nearest 
primary school for her daughter; it will almost 
certainly be the most advantageous first step 
on the ladder which leads to the universities. 
—Yours faithfully, 

D. BRYN WILLIAMS 


The Old Vicarage, Pytchley, Kettering 


THE GALLUP POLL 

Sir,—The comments made in ‘A Spectator’s 
Notebook’ on the wording of the question con- 
cerning atomic energy are perhaps justified, in 
terms of the question as it was actually pub- 
lished. Unfortunately, owing to a typographical 
error, the concluding phrase of the question 
asked was omitted: it ran *. . . as France is 
doing?’ 

With the addition of the phrase it meant 
that the policies adopted by two leading 
powers, Britain and France, were being com- 
pared, and the informant being asked to 
express his views on them. You will agree, I 
think, that this is both realistic and objective. 

We have asked a large number of questions 
on atomic energy, including the H-bomb, some 
of which have been published, some of which 
have not yet seen the light of day. If, for your 
information, you would like to look through 
them I would be happy to send you a list of 
the questions and answers.—Y ours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 


The Pritish Institute of Public Opinion, 
59 Brook Street, London, W1 


CHRISTIANS AND HUMANISTS 
Sirn,—Mr, Pulzer asks, implying the unpractical 
outlook of Christianity, what Billy Graham or 
C. S. Lewis has to say about the hydrogen 
bomb or race relations. 

Although the primary and initial concern of 
the Christian faith is man’s relation to God 
(and is in this sense introverted), the result of 
this relation should be extroverted, practical. 
This is clearly shown in any of St. Paul's 
epistles. where the latter half is devoted to 
practical ‘do’s’ and ‘don'ts,’ and when St. John 
writes that ‘he who says he abides in Christ 
ought to walk in the same way in which he 
walked.’ The relations of man to man are 
treated in a timeless, fundamental way, just as 
Billy Graham and C. S. Lewis treat them. Once 
this basis is truly established, a contemporary 
attitude towards the events around one can be 
founded on it: whether it is trading relations 
with the Saracens in 1179 or the hydrogen 
bomb in 1955. 

One other point in Mr. Pulzer’s letter calls 
for comment. To say that Christianity is often 
identified with forces of reaction is inaccurate : 
what about the eighteenth-century evangelical 
revival and its connection with philanthropy? 
John Wesley, for example, wrote on one occa- 
sion: ‘Of all the seats of woe on this side of 
Hell, few, I suppose, exceed or even equal 
Newgate.’ William Wilberforce and slavery, 
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and Hannah More and day and Sunday schools 
for poor children, are other examples that 
could be cited.—Yours faithfully, 


DAVID G, IRWIN 
The Queen's College, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—In the letters to you published on May 6 
there seems to be some misinterpretation of 
the interest taken in religion in Cambridge at 
present. I would be surprised—but I am 
admittedly without a finger on any Cantab’s 
pulse—if C. S. Lewis and Billy Graham are 
the heroes of this revival any more than Canon 
Collins or Dr. Soper; and social work is a 
predominant interest of the recent graduates 
of Cambridge I know whose names might be 
connected with this revival. By ‘social work’ 
I mean an interpretation of a personal develop- 
ing relationship with God into social terms, the 
terms of the society of Negro Jersey City, of 
a working-class or a suburban parish or of 
undergraduate societies at King’s College. I 
could name such social workers in each of 
these places. 

This interest in social work is not nowadays 
so much the result of Christian emphasis on 
man’s sinfulness as of the Christian's recogni- 
tion in himself of the sources which bring forth 
what he sees as unrighteousness in others. This 
should make him charitable without limit. 

As to some people in general, so to some 
Christians, this awareness of the sources of 
wrong-doing can lead to a diffidence—though, 
I hope, never to a cynicism—about the chances 
of building a paradise on earth; but it should 
also give to all Christians a resilience in the 
face of any disappointments that occur, that 
may eventuate more fruitfully in them than in 
those who cannot resist the natural impulse 
to harden where wounded and always to wear 
the Purple Heart to commemorate one scar. 

The humanist’s not common complaint 
is the Christian’s chief joy: that this process 
of growing self-awareness, with charity depend- 
ent on it, is slow. We are fortunate if we 
catch even a glimpse of the end of it before 
we die. The segments of this concentric 
growth which strike upon rocks and are 
delayed are obvious to the outsider, yet too 
often too tardily recognised by the Christian. 

Yet the slowness of this circular process, 
incomplete at the end, surely has something the 
humanist will envy, for the wavelength of its* 
ripples is inquiry; and it is not only Christians, 
pace your correspondent Mr. Lacey, who are 
encroaching upon the freedom of inquiry 
today.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY BARNES 


34 East 68th Street, New York 21, NY 


THE GENERAL ELECTION 


Sir,—If, as Henry Fairlie asserts, the General 
Election campaign is unexciting, may not the 
primary cause be what Mr. Ormsby Gore calls 
the ‘basic hypocrisy’ of much of contemporary 
Socialism? There are few sights in politics 
more pathetic than that of an essentially doc- 
trinaire party trying to be empirical, and the 
failure of Right-Wing Labour to be Socialist 
in anything but imagination prompts the re- 
flection that we may soon see a new and much 
more healthy political line-up. 

The Tory Party has thrived on eating up 
its opponents. Indeed, this political cannibal- 
ism is the secret of its survival. It has con- 
sumed the Whigs and much of the modern 
Liberal Party, and the time seems ripe for the 
absorption of Right-Wing Labour. There will 
then be a straight @leavage between ‘Bevanism’ 
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and its opponents, and the certainty that real 
issues will once again dominate our political 
life. As for Mr. Attlee, Mr. Gaitskell, and their 
followers, they will have the chance of being 
empirical to their hearts’ content.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD FEILDEN 
Cuddesdon College, Oxford 


DOOMED CANALS 


Sir,—As I read Mr. John Betjeman’s obituary 
list each week I sometimes wonder if the 
depression he must suffer can only be borne 
because so many of us share it. 

In February last, under ‘Doomed Canals, 
he referred to the destruction of an elegant 
hump-backed affair being replaced by a con- 
crete atrocity. Alas! That was not all; the 
authorities, to ensure the loss of pleasure and 
usefulness of the Stroudwater Canal, attacked 
in the three vital places simultaneously. Start- 
ing at the British Transport end, they effec- 
tively blocked the entrance by replacing the 
functional swing bridge by a low concrete 
slab, next the hump-backed bridge at Stone- 
house by a low ‘carriageway. and the final 
crucifixion commenced in Holy Week. I 
watched armies of lorries smashing for ever 
the mirror that had for so long reflected the 
charming Georgian building, for they were 


rapidly filling in the wide water basin and 
canal at Wallbridge Stroud. 

It is difficult to discover what the final ‘lay- 
out’ will be, as the offices of the County Plan- 
ning Officer have been ignored, but it is 
rumoured that when the proprietors of the 
Stroudwater Navigation Company have con- 
solidated their refuse tip, they will sell off this 
valuable site for the erection of garages and a 
builder's yard. 

There is one ray of hope; through this chaos 
a ring road is planned to enable people to get 
away from the Stroud valleys as quickly as 
possible.—Yours faithfully. 

ENID AIRY 
Southfield Mill House, Woodchester 


THE CESSPOOL PRESS 

Sir,—May | congratulate you on the publica- 
tion of Mr. Randolph Churchill's articles. It 
has always seemed to me to be a blot on our 
public life over the past forty years, that one 
of the easiest ways of gaining a peerage has 
been to sell dirt in packets at Id. each; and 
easiest of all, filth on Sundays,at 2d. Equally 
reprehensible has been the reluctance of our 
more reputable dailies to make some attempt 
to clean the foul corner of the press nest. The 
Press Council seems to be a very ineffective 


Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


Tue Lark. By Jean Anouilh. (Lyric, Hammer 
smith.) My Turee ANGeLs. By Albert 
Husson. (Lyric.) 


Yes, | suppose we have to bring Shaw into this 
The comparison is unavoidable, though per 
haps Thierry Maulinier’s Jeanne devant ses 
Juges provides a more relevant criterion of the 
excellence of this remarkably uneven play 
Very well then, What is to be said about Jean 
Anouilh’s treatment of the Joan myth along 
side that of Shaw”? First, that it is in some ways 
less credible. Perhaps | am being influenced by) 
Shaw's preface, but I have an idea that M 
Anouilh has much less grasp than Shaw of the 
way in which people thought in the middlk 
ages. His Cauchon, magisterially played by 
Laurence Naismith, is the tvpical Vichy bishop 
dealing with a ruthless occupying power while 
his Inquisitor is a stock figure of continental! 
anti-clericalism, whose truth may possibly re 
main unimpaired by his lack of historical basis 
On the other hand, The Lark scores when it is 
a question of flesh and blood. That Joan's 
father should have jumped to the conclusion 
that she was mecting a lover instead of St 
Catherine and St. Michael and that the 
Dauphin should be dominated (for his own 
good) by Agnes Sorel adds body in the most 
literal sense of the term to a theme which has 
always been treated from an unduly spiritual 
angle, although I seem to remember an unfor- 
tunate lecturer at the Scrbonne who was exiled 
to Indo-China by the higher authorities for 
casting the same aspersions as Shakespeare on 
the honour of the national saint. 

M. Anouilh’s conception of Joan is con- 
ditioned by contemporary history to an extent 
where it can hardly be considered as a judge- 
ment of the historical character. And, curiously 
enough, Dorothy Tutin's interpretation of the 
leading part suffers from a parallel defect. Miss 


Tutin convinces me when she plays the peasant 
girl, but not for a moment when she plays the 
saint. Unfortunately for her, M. Anouilh has 
chosen to rely for outward and visible signs of 
sanctity upon a dialogue which Joan has to 
carry on with herself (now as Saint Michael. 
now as Joan) and, while this must be difficult 
enough to get away with in any case, Miss 
Tutin misses it entirely. She has not enough 
dynamic (if that is the right word). She is much 
better in the scene with Robert de Beaudri 
court, where her natural levity and pathos can 
find more suitable expression. 

The construction of this play, with its flash 
backs and Pirandello touches, is clever—all too 
clever. Personally, | always find the flash-back 
quite infuriating, but, setting aside this piece of 
prejudice, there can be no two ways about the 
condemnation of much of M. Anouilh’s tech 
nique. Plays where people pretend to be riding 
horses (keeping their knees slightly apart and 
jogging up and down to give the right im- 
pression) or to be being burnt; plays where 
characters comment on each other's actions on 
the stave--these seem to me vastly objection 
able remnants from the Twenties. Nothing 
more opposed to the essential spirit of the Joan 
legend can -be imagined than this. skilful 
sophistication. Shaw's play had the merits of 
simplicity, which is why, in spite of the bore- 
dom which bits of it inspire, it is a better play 
than this one. I suppose that Carl Dreyer’s film 
is the best version we have yet had. Of course, 
one can see M. Anouilh’s intention: he 
evidently meant to stage his play on a different 
level from the Shavian political and social 
drama, to make of the Joan legend a clash 
between the human spirit and the forces that 
would crush it. However, I do not think he 
succeeds. Cauchon, Warwick, the Dauphin—all 
these characters are far too like their opposite 
numbers in Shaw's play. and the opposition 
between the human and the inhuman only 
comes off at the moment of the Inquisitor’s 
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antiseptic. For too long have the muck-rakers 
been immune from criticism, and from the 
pillory which is their proper place. Success to 
your carbolic ink!—Yours faithfully, 


E. WILLIAMSON 
12 Raymond Road, Wimbledon, SW19 


LAKE DISTRICT THREAT 


Sir,—Many people must, like myself, have 
failed owing to the newspaper strike to learn 
earlier of the shocking threat that now hangs 
over two of the loveliest valleys of the Lake 
District. If a halt is not called, overhead elec- 
tric cables will invade and deface Borrowdale 
and Patterdale. 


I understand that the Minister of Fuel and 
Power can require the lines to be underground, 
and can arrange for the cost to be spread 
nationally. These beautiful valleys—lying in 
the heart of our great mountain country—dear 
to Wordsworth (I need not invoke his Patter- 
dale poem, known all over the world as The 
Daffodils) and to innumerable walkers and 
visitors from overseas, are a precious part of 
our national heritage. Surely it is not too late 
to save them.—Yours faithfully, 


HELEN DARBISHIRE 
6 Canterbury Road, Oxford 





long denunciation of Joan—that is, not until 
the second half of the play. 

It remains to be said that it is well worth 
trekking to the Lyric, Hammersmith. The play, 
such as it is, is well performed and well pro- 
duced. Richard Johnson gives an excellent 
performance as the Earl of Warwick, a public 
school boy in difficult circumstances, and 
Michael Goodliffe as the Inquisitor makes our 
flesh creep sufficiently for M. Anouilh’s Yogi- 
Commissar presentation of an official, who 
was, no doubt, a lawyer, to be justified 
dramatically. Donald Pleasence was a good 
Dauphin in the usual tradition—M. Anouilh 
allows him rather more rope than others have 
done—and Peter Brook's direction was fast 
enough and slick enough to put over a play 
which lasted for nearly three hours. C'est tout 
dire. 


* 


At the Lyric there is a light French comedy 
about three convicts in Cayenne who come to 
the rescue of an ordinary household, for whom 
they are working. This has been done into 
Cockney and, as such, provides a part for 
Ronald Shiner, which, if not terribly faithful to 
the spirit of the original, is at least quite funny 
Nigel Stock and George Rose play the other 
two convicts, and Jane Aird and Cyril Luck- 
ham the pillars of the ordinary family. The 
whole thing was meant originally to be a 
soufflé, but has turned out as Yorkshire 
pudding. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


OPERA 


THat the new Bartered Bride at Covent Garden 
fell flat on the first night was mainly due to 
everybody's trying too hard to make a good 
start (it was Kubelik’s first appearance there 
since the announcement that he is to be 
musical director). After an exhilaratingly 
springy, if slightly forced, overture, depression 
set in the moment the curtain rose on Jan 
Brazda’s tediously pretty realistic-fantastic sets 
and his mass of graceless, though probably, 
except in their colours, authentic, peasant cos- 
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High over London, a lone jet fighter traces its path across the cloudless sky, 
Dut and men and children stop for a moment to look. From his vantage point 40,000 feet above them, 
the pilot sees, through his canopy of ‘ Perspex’, the English Channel 


and the coastline of France curving away into the distance. 


ito W en , ° For many years now, transparent ‘ Perspex’ has been used 
or h te tra | | | ; 
to I / I to make windows, canopies and blisters for aircraft, 


1e1 because it is light, easy to mould and unaffected by weather. 
>k- 
he This remarkable plastic has found countless uses on the ground, too, 
a 
ire in the twenty-odd years since it was discovered by I.C.I. research workers. The street lamps 


and signs that add colour and sparkle to our great cities are made from it. 


Corrugated ‘ Perspex’ lets daylight into dark buildings. 


len 


bs Surgeons and dentists use ‘ Perspex’ instruments, and dentures and artificial eyes are made 
os from a different form of the same versatile material. 

gly 

on 

an Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research | C | 

eg and production are serving the Nation. 
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tumes, all looking as clean and bright as an 
advertisement for a new soap-powder. 

Whenever there were singers on the stage, 
the music flagged. Kubelik conducted them 
with infinite care, and they in response took 
infinite pains to produce every note carefully 
and true, never to make either a rough or a 
tentative sound, and to make their ensemble 
perfect both in time and in blend and balance 
of tone. Everybody in fact sang ever so nicely 
But the cost was that from beginning to end 
there was hardly a spark of life or spontaneity 
in any vocal phrase. Nor was there any trace 
of a natural folky style. John Lanigan and 
Elsie Morison smoothed out their phrases until 
they might have been from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana or Troilus and Cressida, or any other 
undistinguishable cosmopolitan music. Peter 
Pears’s singing had more character, but it was 
his own rather than the composer's. Truest was 
Frederick Dalberg in the buffo part of Kecal, 
which can hardly miss. 

Kubelik himself did little better with the 
orchestra, except in the dance music, and 
entirely failed to sustain the spirit of comedy 
through the more sentimental songs. This is 
not, it is true, so perfect a comedy as The 
Marriage of Figaro, but it can be held together 
and kept in the air, and often more success- 
fully is, even in knock-about amateur produc- 
tions. This one will probably have loosened and 
livened up at the later performances, but it is 
doubtful whether it will ever be a genuine suc- 
cess. The opera has had only eleven previous 
performances at Covent Garden, which is too 
big for it, musically and scenically (it was the 
huge quantity of the sets and costumes that so 
painfully exposed their poor imaginative 
quality). Anybody could have told Kubelik 
this, and no doubt many did. It made a feeble 
start to his career here. That he should start 
with a Czech opera was natural, but it was 
absurd to choose this one, of which we already 
have an adequate production, of more proper 
proportions, at Sadler's Wells (where he has 
much more enterprisingly given us Katya 
Kabanova), when there are so many more suit- 
able works, above all Jenufa and Dalibor, with 
a greater claim to attention—not least the claim 
that we do not know them. COLIN MASON 


MUSIC 


VioLIN Concerto. By Arthur Bliss 
Festival Hall.) 

Ir seems to me that Arthur Bliss is one of those 
composers who is either inspired or nothing. 
He has little capacity for mus'cal maintenance; 
patching up. making do with poor material, 
keeping going without ideas are not his line. 
He is too honest and downright. When he is 
on form his music is as green as spring grass, 
it swaggers gaily, makes love to you with an 
endearing spontaneity and its manner ts noble, 
virile and brilliant. But when inspiration goes 
out the door, windy rhetoric and common 
sentimentality are not far away. In the past 
Bliss has often suffered from finale trouble, 
in this new violin concerto he has, as it were. 
finale trouble in every movement. About hall- 
way through each the listener begins to 
realise that the material is not good enough 
and that the working-out is no_ better 
Moments of fascinating texture, the lithe 
scherzo and the remarkable equilibrium be- 
tween the virtuoso solo part and the orchestra 
ine Not enough to sustain interest. In a violin 
concerto that lasts all of forty-two minutes 
either the rhapsodies must be breathtakingly 
beautiful or else the ideas and construction 
masterly. In thiscase ... 


(Royal 


The work is dedicated to Campoli and last 
Wednesday he surely earned it. Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and the BBC Orchestra gave a first-rate 
accompaniment. This concert was the first of a 
season of seven to be given between now and 
June 1 in the Royal Festival Hall by the BBC. 


ART i 


SIXTY-THREE Picasso drawings—about one- 
third of the cycle which marked his great burst 
of activity the winter before last—may be seen 
at the Marlborough Gallery. They show a 
wonderful, impish, sad, vigorous, wise old man 
musing about love. Some, in coloured chalks, 
are severely simple; others are as full-toned as 
the plates for Buffon. Most are drawn with a 
brush. Scratch and blob, scribble and splash, 
the sequence falls on to paper at the rate of 
three a day for nine weeks, an extraordinarily 
moving procession of archetypes and personal 
symbols that look back over the artist’s whole 
life. They show the painter and his model: he, 
young and preoccupied with exactitude, old 
and shortsighted and still preoccupied with 
exactitude: she, calm and inviolable, certain 
of her youth and her femininity; she plays with 
a cat, with a monkey; the artist, ever more 
farouche, himself grows simian, becomes a 
clown in a circus, a masked satyr. They are 
like figures seen from many angles in some hall 
of mirrors of the imagination. A savage, casual, 
comic strip that somehow asserts the values of 
art while appearing to destroy them. The draw- 
ings are shown under a new reflectionless 
glass; this is lightly etched on one side to pre- 
sent a mat surface, but very slightly diffuses the 
image it covers. 

Picasso in Bond Street and Mrs. Edward 
Hulton’s Klees at the Tate would make a 
normal week. In actual fact the ‘season’ has 
produced a particularly rich crop of exhibi- 
tions. French painting is to the fore-—from the 
Barbizon artists at the Hazlitt Gallery (and 
how welcome the chance to study Rousseau 
and Diaz and Daubigny and ‘Dupré), through 
a charming selection (Bonnard, Vuillard, 
Braque, etc.) at the Hanover, which bears all 
the marks of an admirable personal taste. to 
Venard at the Lefevre Gallery and Soulages at 
Gimpel Fils. Soulages (there remains only a 
day in which to see the exhibition) 1s the most 
powerful of the free abstractionists in Paris. 
His canvases are large, austere, passionate, 
thickets of angry black and brown depicted in 
huge brush-strokes; records of the act of 
becoming. 

Then there is Gilman at the Tate; Ehrlich at 
the O'Hana Gallery: Mark Tobey at the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Arts. Let me especially 
recommend, however. a visit to 4 St. James's 
Square, where for a few more days there is a 
remarkable exhibition by the Swedish artist 
C. F. Hill (1849-1911). From Arles, in 1888, 
Van Gogh wrote to Theo of ‘the new painters 
alone, poor, treated like madmen, and because 
of this treatment actually becoming so.’ Expres- 
sionism, aS a movement, was largely a 
psychotic art; like Van Gogh himself. both Hill 
and his compatriot (and almost exact con- 
temporary) Ernst Josephson became disordered 
in their minds while studying in France, suf- 
fered imaginary persecutions, and came to be- 
lieve themselves in communication with the 
spirit world, Both subsequently produced an 
endless stream of unshackled tantasies which 
have affected the course of art. not merely tn 
northern Europe. Astonishing, indeed, are 
these drawings—though many of Hill's ‘mad’ 
northern landscapes at the Arts Council re- 
flect rather the sharpness and intensity and 
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immediacy of something freshly seen. And 
whereas few of Josephson’s earlier warks are 
of particular interest to us today, Hill’s (de- 
rived from Corot and Courbet) shows him to 
have been an honourable minor realist and 
poet of the impressionist period. His stone 
quarries are painted with genuine integrity, his 
trees in blossom with passionate lyricism, a 
moorland night scene with elegiac grace. A 
northern Samuel Palmer. M. H. MIDDLETON 


TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


We shall hardly know until after the election 
whether wireless and television have had much 
effect on voters. If you pay attention to what 
is written on the subject you might conclude 
that the electors are being bored into even 
greater apathy by the election broadcasts. But 
if you trouble to inquire from election agents in 
different parts of the country you may be told, 
as I have been told, that although broadcasts 
tend to cut down numbers attending meetings 
they also make people more interested in 
arguing and asking questions. 

The two party television broadcasts this 
week were well done. I wondered why 
Labour bothered to create trade names like 
‘Cremo’ and ‘Solvo’ in their shop-window 
dressing while giving what might have been a 
valuable advertisement to Lyons Tea if it had 
not turned out to be merely a cheap stunt. | 
doubt if it deceived many viewers. Dr. Sum- 
merskill looked well but | wished she had com- 
pleted her heartrending account of how 
children are eating less fish by telling us how 
much meat they eat. Technically the Conserva- 
tive broadcast the next night was much more 
difficult to put across and considering its 
greater complication was much better pro- 
duced. I had doubted if five Ministers and ten 
editors (originally twelve, but two were ill) 
could possibly be seen and heard in thirty 
minutes but it went smoothly. Mr. Hugh 
Cudlipp of the Daily Mirror and Mr. Michael 
Curtis of the News Chronicle were the best of 
the questioners but there was nothing to 
choose between Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Butler, 
Mr. Macleod, Mr. Macmillan and Sir Walter 
Monckton for straight answering. 

Sunday’s What Every Woman Knows 
seemed somehow to slip through the net which 
the BBC casts round the discussion of politics 
at election times. I have not been able to find 
any candidate by the name of John Shand, but 
surely if the Corporation is being so careful it 
might have been expected to shy off a play 
which not only portrays an election, with 
posters, but lets us into some of the secrets of 
speech writing? It was another reminder of 
how unwise it is to neglect Barrie. Gordon 
Jackson and Barbara Mullen played the parts 
as though they had been written only the other 
day which, even when putting them in costume, 
is the right way to tackle Barrie's pieces. 
Thunder Rock on Tuesday had some modern 
allusions dragged in to give the impression that 
it was written only the other day instead of in 
1939, but they did not spoil the play. If it was 
worth doing, though, it deserved more than an 
hour of the viewers’ time. I have always found 
it the most convincing of plays with dead 
people in them, but the producer, Rudolph 
Cartier, took a big risk when he tried to intro- 
duce a double-camera trick at the end. An) 
attempt to make the dead /ook like ghosts ts 
right against the author's will. Stephen Murra) 
and Margo Lorenz had the best of the acting. 

No doubt the opera critics know better but I 
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NEXT YEAR’S WINGS 


Miss Angell doesn’t specialize in wings. She 
wouldn’t know a jet tube from an exhaust pipe. 
But she always flies on holiday . . . and always flies 
British. Her fares—and those of nearly 2 million 
people who flew BEA last year—help Britain 
build better and better new airliners. By helping 
BEA technicians (as experts on the operational, or 
passenger, side of the story) to lend their advice 
where it does most good—in the designer’s office. 
So when new British airliners take off, it’s cheers 
for the designer, the technicians, the pilots who fly 
tiem ... and cheers for Miss Angell. She’s also 
helping Britain’s Civil Aviation to keep on flying 
ahead. 


fly BEA. 


EUROPE’S FAVOURITE AIRLINS 


MISS ANGELL LENDS US 


Sly British 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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The key ideas and methods of planning that result 

in winning chess are presented simply and clearly by this 
distinguished chess player and writer. The three parts 
of the game—opening, middle 
game, and end game—are 
covered thoroughly and the 
important points treated in a 
manner that appeals to the 
chess player’s intelligence 
rather than to his memory. 

An essential book for all 
players who wish to 

increase their skill. 

12/6 net. 





Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 


PARKER STREET * KINGSWAY * LONDON . WC2 


A Scottish Coxswain 


You can’t afford to be 
without it 










How often have you heard that? 
But without the Lifeboat Service 
600 people a year would be lost 
at sea. Help to support this work 
by sending a contribution... 


Sj aa 


SSS 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A, 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FREE OF INCOME TAX 
_ 
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small, who desires a good return on his 


The Investor, whether iarge or 
savings, consistent with security, cannot do 
better than acquire the £10 shares olf the 
St. Pancras Building Society. 

Write for the ‘Society's 

“Guide for Investors” 


MANAGING DIRECTOR: F. W 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


20 BRIDE LANE, E.C.4 


BALES, C.C. 
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thought A Dinner Engagement (TV, Monday) 
was spoiled only by Lennox Berkeley's music. 
The libretto by Paul Dehn and the singing were 
gay and amusing. The music quite otherwise. 


CINEMA 


THe Dam Busters, (Empire.) —— 20,000 
LeaGcues UNDER THE SEA. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.) 


Tue heroes of the last war continue to haunt 
our screens, the danger being that the passage 
of years has so evaporated the atmosphere in 
which they performed their acts of courage, 
they are liable to seem like ghosts circulating 
in a vacuum. Too near to be historical figures, 
too far to be at the heart's door, it takes a very 
skilled director to give them substantiality. 
The Dam Busters, which commemorates Guy 
Gibson's raid on the Mohne and Eder dams, is 
a good film and an interesting one, and it has 
one virtue above others of its kind in that it 
develops a character. Not the protagonist's, 
which Richard Todd has no chance to enlarge 
beyond orthodox RAF officer lines, but that of 
the inventor-scientist, Dr. W. N. Wallis, who, 
surmounting countless bureaucratic obstacles, 
convinced the authorities of the efficacy of his 
scheme to flood the Ruhr. Michael Redgrave 
plays the dedicated, nay, the obsessed, scientist 
with infinite delicacy, taking him through the 
awful disappointments which beset his path 
with an understatement—a sudden thickening 
of the voice perhaps, a small drooping of the 
mouth—which is very telling. Here is a good 
man in the round. The airmen had to fly in ata 
height of sixty feet and release their odd 
bouncing mines at an exact spot on the water, 
and we see the élite of the RAF picked from 
various squadrons, practising these dangerous 
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Vocal Music 


Church Cantatas for Soprano 

Solo 

Margo: Guilleaume, soprano—Instru- 

mental Ensemble Hamburg ( Bechert) 
1-12" -ecord PL 7330 

Motet “Pater Peccavi”’ 

Mass “*Pater Peccavi”’ 

Mote: “Angelus ad Pastores” 

Chorus of the Capella di Treviso 

(d" Alessi) 1-12” record PL 8370 

Philemon and Baucis, Opera 

in 1 Act 

Soloists——Chorus of the Vienna State 

Opera—Vienna Symphony (Zallinger) 
1-12" ecord PL 7660 
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1 Act 

Soloists— Milan Phitharmonic Orches- 
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VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD. 
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runs time and again and then, on a moonlight 
night in May, completing their mission. They 
are wonderful men but are viewed with such 
detachment Mr. Redgrave and the techni- 
calities of his work emerge the heroes. The 
modesty, the dear normality of the brave puts 
war films at a terrible disadvantage. Michacl 
Henderson has done a fine directional job and 
R. C. Sherriff can be thanked for a sensible, 
almost too sensible, script. 


* 


Walt Disney has had a whale of a time with 
Jules Verne’s visionary novel 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. It is the schoolboy’s dream 
come true, with Captain Nemo’s surrealist 
submarine, complete with works of art, red 
plush divans and an organ (on which the 
Captain plays Bach) charging through the 
oceans, its great lights gleaming beneath the 
waves, as pulverising an object as ever swam 
into a cinemascopic lens, It really is frightening. 
As the precocious inventor of this all-electric 
craft James Mason broods with superb bitter- 
ness on the vileness of man, meanwhile re- 
galing his unwilling guests, the Professor, Paul 
Lukas, his apprentice, Peter Lorre, and the 
rumbustious harpooner, Kirk Douglas, with 
delicacies such as sperm whale milk and 
unborn octopus pie. Except for a jolly warning 
about the atom bomb at the end, the film is 
dedicated to adventure; sharks, enemy war- 
ships, cannibals, and a tremendous battle with 
a giant octopus filling all space. Suspending all 
breath too. Archaically detailed—lovely 
diving helmets of dish-covers with knights’ 
vizors—the film is fantastically plausible and 
highly enjoyable. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


(RECORDING CompaNies: A, Argo; C, 
Columbia: Cap, Capitol; D, Decca; DT, 
Ducretet-Thomson; H, HMV; LI, London 


International; M, Monarch; OL, Oiseau-Lyre; 
P, Parlophone; T, Telefunken; V, Vox.) 
VocaL Music—Il. 

There are several issues of non-operatic 
dramatic works, all modern except some 
excerpts from Tchaikovsky’s The Snow Maiden 
(M), which are disappointing. Christophe 
Colomb by Claudel-Milhaud (LI) is not the 
opera but the play, with entirely different 
incidental music. There is a good deal of music, 
but it is a literary rather than a musical enter- 
tainment. Nearer to opera is Honegger’s Le 
Roi David (DT), in an exciting performance 
conducted by himself. Another near-operatic 
work is Orff’s Catulli Carmina (V), effectively 
primitive, but inferior to its original model, 
Stravinsky's exhilarating The Wedding (V), 
the last work of his early dynamic style. This 
is superbly performed, in English, by an 
American group, and backed by his beautiful 
Mass, one of the first products of his latest 
phase, in which he is carrying the pursuit of 
neo-classicism even farther back beyond Bach. 
There are various issues of religious works 
from this period, although nothing from quite 
as far back as he has gone here. The earliest 
is Dufay’s Missa Caput (OL), which is not very 
exciting: from slightly later comes Schiitz’s 
more variedly beautiful and expressive Seven 
Words of our Saviour, backed by five choral 
pieces (V); and nearer still, a lively and attrae- 
tive, if hardly very spiritual Messe de Minuit 
by M. A. Charpentier (DT). Of Bach himself 
there is an American St. John Passion (H), in 
English under Robert Shaw, which does not 
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equal the Vox and Ojiseau-Lyre; and the 
cantata Weichet nur (P), which is less ood 
than the Danco issue, and is backed by a dull 
Mass by Michael Haydn. Modern religioys 
music is otherwise represented only py 
Hindemith’s Apparebit repentina dies fc 
choir and brass (T), conducted by himself, dry 
but powerful, although with some hint of 
Strain, as of a technical tour de force. From 
the intervening two centuries there is oply 
Mendelssohn's Elijah (D), which in spite of g 
good performance sounds today, and in such 
company, very feeble and unreal. Its sole 
choral companion from that century js 
Brahms’s secular Alto Rhapsody (D), which 
commends itself almost equally little, in a 
performance that is not among Kathleen 
Ferrier’s best. 

On the other side of this Ferrier sings the 
two Brahms songs with viola obbligato, again 
rather dully, and with poor recording. Nel 
Rankin, although her voice has not the same 
richness, sings them with more vitality (Cap), 
on the reverse side of the Four Serious Songs, 
which also competes with the Ferrier version 
(D), although here Ferrier is in better form, 
The best of her posthumously issued records 
is of Three Riickert Songs by Mahler (Dj, 
which admirably find the colour in her voice, 
Other recommended lieder issues include an 
excellent performance of Schumann's Dichter- 
liebe by Schidtz (H), immediately surpassed 
by an even sweeter and more poetic one by 
Dermota (T), and a Wolf group by Rehfuss 
(D), slightly lacking in variety of colour 
Lighter and brighter is a set of pretty Gounod 
songs, gaily sung by Souzay (D). A pleasant 
selection of other well-known French songs 
(Fauré, Duparc, Bizet, Chausson), backed by 
some of Debussy’s best and best-known songs, 
compose an enchanting recital by Nan Mert- 
man (C), whose singing is perfect both in voice 
and in style. Most of the Debussy group are 
also available on a smaller record (D), hardly 
less beautifully sung by Irma Kolassi. Finally 
there are a few folksongs—a group ol 
Brahms’s settings, backed by Dvordak's Gipsy 
Sones. sung rather harshly by Max Lichtege. 
with the piano too faintly recorded (D); and 
two exotic sets—some amusing songs from 
Haiti, backed by six less interesting Creole 
ones (LI), and a very delightful record ol 
Songs of Jamaica, arranged by Tom Mumay 
and sung by Edric Connor (A), which have 
both spontaneity and consistency of style, and 
are recommended without reservation to all 
heights of brow. COLIN MASON 


Che Spectator 
MAY 22, 1830 


PROOFS OF PROSPERITY.—The weavers 0! 
Rochdale have been offered by their masters 
within ten per cent. of the prices of 1824; but 
they have refused, and the strike in con 
sequence continues. The Manchester Times 
heads this intelligence as we have done; bul 
from the way our contemporary treats it, ¥¢ 
suppose he wishes the words to be received 10 
any but their common meaning. For our parts, 
we are at a loss to understand what is meant by 
prosperity among workmen, if it be not é 
period when they can afford to cease from 
working. We are far from blaming men for 
standing for twenty shillings when they at 
offered cighteen shillings; but to speak of thei! 
sufferings in such a case, is a high joke. Wha! 
description of produce or manufacture has 10 
fallen 10 per cent. since 1824? And why 00 
wages? 
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At the Westminster Bank they maintain, for the 
convenience of customers who do not employ 
the services of an accountant, an Income Tax 
Department which many have found to be 
helpful. The existence of such expert services 
as this is one of the many reasons why . . . 


It is better to bank 
with the Westminster 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


10 
Income Tax paid 9; / by the Societ 
pai 2/6 y y 


per annum 


Equal to £4.6.11 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 
24%, and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with 
income tax paid by the Society in each case. Sums 
up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted for in- 
vestment in Abbey National. For further particulars 
apply for a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets exceed £213,461,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Pudd’nhead Wilson 


By JOHN WAIN 
sk book* is an unhappy mixture of genres; as a fable, 





it has wit, structure, and a fine irony; but it is offered— 

the technique specifically offers it—as a novel, and as 
such it has too many crippling faults. Its perfunctoriness, for 
instance, is obvious at once. Whole sections of the plot are 
recounted as bald summary; major characters, with important 
functional parts in the story, are presented without the 
slightest attempt to clothe them in flesh and blood. The twin 
Italian Counts, for instance! They are shoved at us in a take- 
it-or-leave-it way that would: be funny in Daisy Ashford— 
but this isn’t Daisy Ashford. Or take Pudd’nhead himself. He 
is a scattered collection of attributes, never drawn together 
into a character; a mere creature of the plot. His function is 
to be the detached, unsuccessful man of intelligence, butt of 
the town’s irony, who saves the lives of two innocent men 
(the Counts) and unravels an old mystery, by virtue of the 
fact that he has made a hobby of collecting people’s finger- 
prints and is thus able to sort out identities. It is not, of course, 
a criticism of the book to point out that this finger-print busi- 
ness robs the dénouement of any interest for the contemporary 
reader, who sees at once, from the first mention of Wilson’s 
finger-print collection, that this will be the way out. After all, 
the finger-print system of identification was not adopted by 
Scotland Yard until 1901; what the American date was, I 
don’t know, but it would be after the publication of this book 
in 1894. No, one’s complaint is simply that nothing is made 
of it; it does not arise naturally from Wilson’s character that 
he should have a scientific hobby of this sort; rather, his 
character is made to arise, in the most mechanical way, from 
the fact that the plot needed a character who would do this. 

More generously, we might say that there is one vital 
character-study : that of the town itself. But to make too much 
of this would be to flatter the work. Any novel worth the 
trouble of reading will tend to show how the individual 
characters interpenetrate and form a whole which is not quite 
themselves, and not quite apart from themselves; which will 
sometimes sway them and sometimes be swayed by them; 
and of course there are moments in the book when this entity 
is finely presented—the best, as Dr. Leavis points out, being 
the occasion when the town’s aristocracy are introduced to the 
two Counts. Yet I question whether it is more than a very 
ordinary achievement. It is a meeting between two sets of 
rag-dolls, out of which, nevertheless, something living emerges; 
but I fancy that this is the least we can expect of Mark Twain, 
not the most; remembering, after all, that this kind of com- 
munity was native ground to him. 

And in any case, it is through people that this presentation 
has, substantially, to be done. If Pudd’nhead Wilson contains 
no stir of vitality among its minor characters, if the very 
titular hero is a cipher, what of the major characters? There 
are two, Roxy and her son Tom; and these, certainly, are 
palpable presences. We believe in their existence and care 
about their fate. Unfortunately, however, just at this point 
~ ® Pupp'NHEAD WiLson. By Mark Twain. With an introduction by 
F. R. Leavis. (Zodiac Press, 12s. 6d.) 
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where the book might be strugglin. free of its clinging faults, 
it is caught and held down. The studies of Roxy and Tom 
are weakened by being enclosed in a network of improba- 
bilities, and finally debilitated almost entirely by severaj 
passages in which the reader is forced to question (to say the 
least of it) the psychology of the story. 


* * * 


To particularise: Roxy is a coloured slave woman, fair 
of complexion and only technically a Negress, who has a child 
by a white man. In panic at the mere thought that her child 
might at any time in his life be ‘sold down the river,’ she 
exchanges him in his cradle with her master’s son. born op 
the same day. The substitution-theme, evidently a favourite 
of Mark Twain’s (cf. Prince and Pauper), is then worked out 
until a murder trial forces the issue and Wilson has to bring 
his collection of finger-prints into play. The plot thus deals 
with the problem of a stigmatised, inferior race, permanently 
present and depended upon, amid a community which denies 
them human status: a theme important in 1894 and important 
now. The trouble is that by presenting it in this fairy-story 
way Mark Twain has shirked the impact of the theme at its 
most harsh and urgent. We want to know, not what happens 
to a Negro who is nearly all white and gets born on the same 
day as his young master, but what happens to one who isn't 
in the least white, is born into unequivocal slavery and lives 
and dies in it. One knows, of course, why Mark Twain chose 
to handle it this way: the white-skinned, technically unfree 
person is the reductio ad absurdum, and it was absurdity, and 
irony, that he was using; unfortunately, the handling does not 
come up to the size of the theme, because it misses out the 
emotional factors. We may compare treatments in fiction of 
the problem of anti-Semitism; the ‘sympathetic’ Jew, who is 
usually an artist, is a useless type-figure to take; the question 
that has to be faced is, “What is to happen to the Jew whom 
centuries of ostracism and adversity have made repulsive?’ 
(I needn’t, I hope, state the answer; if we don’t know it by 
this time, we ought to.) These fair-haired, blue-eyed Negroes, 
these gentle and cultivated Jews, exist commonly enough in 
real life; but fiction, to handle their cases at all, must dive 
deeper, or it will produce Oliver Twists. The reason why 
Oliver Twist is a psychologically inadequate character is that 
a boy subjected to that treatment would not have remained 
trusting, gentle and good; he would have become like Claypole, 
and Dickens, in dodging this issue, wrote the wrong novel. 

I said that the reader was driven to question the psychology 
of the story. What I had in mind was this kind of thing: when 
Tom, the little slave boy, is exchanged with his master, and 
they grow up in reversed roles, the opposition of the two 
characters is too schematic. The white boy who lives the life 
of a slave is loyal, brave and humble; the Negro. growing up 
as master, disintegrates completely; it is as if Mark Twain 
were merely insisting that servitude is unequivocally good, 
authority unequivocally bad, for the character—a manifest 
absurdity. Then, when Tom is grown up, his mother is forced 
by necessity to blackmail him with the threat of exposure. 
At once he goes to pieces; the reaction a reader would normally 
expect that he should defy her to try to get her word believed 
against his—does not come. Is there some deep reason for 
this, or is it just that the story would come to a standstill? | 
fear the latter. 

, * * * 

Mark Twain is such a great writer that one feels irritated 
by his lapses; they show a lack of the essential self-knowledge 
of the artist. Dr. Leavis, adducing Lawrence’s ‘Never trust 
the artist; trust the tale,’ points out that the quality of the 
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jrony in ‘Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar’ is no index to the 
subtlety of the criticism of ideas and attitudes actually con- 
tained in the book. If I think that the two are, after all, about 
the same, that is merely to admit that I have missed what 
Dr. Leavis has seen. But just as he feels that Mark Twain’s 
irony is feebler at the excogitated level than at the deeper 
level of contrasted action, so I feel that the conscious ‘craft,’ 
the story-teller’s method, put into operation here is woefully 
beneath the wealth of means that Twain could use when he 
put his shoulder squarely behind a story. He is an author of 
queer contrasts; his normal manner is merely the conventional! 
literary manner of the day, which was insufferably im- 
poverished; only in impersonation did he write more richly. 
In Huckleberry Finn, for instance, a range of emotion and a 
fineness of discrimination are brought before us in language 
which, from the first sentence to the last, is Huck’s; Mark 
Twain never writes in a sentence that would be unnatural in 
the mouth of that boy. If he had-this is the paradox—he 
would have failed to convey anything; his own style was 
inferior to Huck’s, and, deeply, he knew it. His shorter pieces 
often owe their quaint charm to the contrast between the 
vitality and point of the dialogue, and the language of Twain 
as narrator, which is the language of a provincial leading 
article of his day. For instance, The Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg—his finest short piece and a considerable achieve- 
ment for anyone—is lamed by its clanking technique and 
inept dialogue to the extent that a summary of its plot is 
actually more impressive than the story itself. 

This book, in short, is Mark Twain in matter, but not 
(except that its weaknesses are characteristic) in manner. He 
has thrown away his weapons. He was, after all, one of the 
great masters of that peculiarly American brand of rustic 
sagacity: the wry horse-sense, uttered in dialect, which gets 
so near the heart of a subject. This is really a folk-art; one 
remembers the aphorism and forgets the author. (Example: 
‘When a man says, if ain't the money, it’s the principle o’ the’ 
thing, it’s the money’—who said that?) 

There is, in Mark Twain, a rather unusual divergence 
between the conscious and unconscious sources of his strength; 
between what he was prepared to approve of, and what he 
was able to unleash when things were right. Did he himself 
fully understand the significance of the river in Huckleberry 
Finn? Did Melville grasp the full implications of his symbols 
of the ocean and the whale? Evidently not; but then, the 
middle and late nineteenth century was the last period in 
which writers did not have to consider what they were doing, 
but merely do it. Should we envy them? 


Queen and Minister 


Mr. SECRETARY CECIL AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Conyers Read. 
(Cape, 40s.) 

One of the paradoxes of Tudor history is that the man who must 
have written and received more documents than a dozen of his 
contemporaries combined has eluded the efforts of his biographers. 
William Cecil, who was to become the first Lord Burghley in 1571, 
was a servant and adviser of Elizabeth Tudor in her girlhood; and, 
after she ascended the throne, her Minister for forty years until his 
death in 1598. It was a career without parallel in English history, 
but Cecil opened his heart to none. His youthful marriage at Cam- 
bridge was his only indiscretion, if indiscretion it was. For the rest, 
all was statecraft. As a result we know a good deal about Cecil the 
Statesman. We know far less about Cecil the man. 

No one was better equipped to write a study of the statesman 
than Dr. Conyers Read, doyen of American historians, who had 
already established his reputation as the author of a three-volume 
study of Cecil’s contemporary, Walsingham. As in the earlier work, 
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Dr. Read has told his tale at a leisurely pace, drawing heavily upon 
the voluminous sources at his disposal. First we have Cecil’s rapid 
ris? under Edward VI, then the period in the shadows under Catho- 
lic Mary. Cecil conformed: he was not of the stuff that martyrs 
—or bigots—are made of. He turned a political ear to the admoni- 
tions of his Cambridge friends and relations in exile, urging him to 
follow them along the strait and righteous path. Already Cecil and 
Elizabeth spoke the same language, the discreet and ambiguous 
language of the political and religious via media. The Elizabethan 
prayer book, which at one and the same time affirms and denies the 
miracle of the real presence in the mass, is a just memorial to both 
Queen and Minister. 

Of his patriotism, integrity and tireless industry in the service 
of the State, the evidence is overwhelming; and that long angular 
script of his is written across every page of Tudor history. Dr. Read 
tells us that Cecil was ‘not bribable.’ Of that we cannot be certain. 
We have evidence that he took gifts; and no one yet knows how he 
financed his ambitious building programme. It was clearly not 
coming out of his official salary which, as he himself said, was not 
enough to pay for the upkeep of his stable. None the less, the judge- 
ment of the Spanish ambassador upon him must stand: he is 
‘truthful, lucid, modest and just and although he is zealous in serv- 
in his Queen, which is one of his best traits, yet he is amenable to 
reason.’ 

Dr. Read has produced a remarkable and authoritative study, 
and tucked away at the back is a series of valuable bibliographies 
and notes. This work is something more and something less than a 
biography: more, in that it includes a day-to-day study of the 
diplomatic negotiations at crucial periods, less, in that Cecil the 
man does not quite come to life. This is partly because he covered 
up his tracks in a welter of documents. Even so, one would have 
gladly sacrificed some of the full narrative of Anglo-Scottish 
negotiations—as tedious as they were tortuous—for something 
more about Cecil’s views on his family, education and social ques- 
tions, for all of which a great deal of material exists. But it was 
with his public career that Dr. Read was especially concerned; and 
he is to be congratulated, in this first of two volumes, upon a work 
of devotion and scholarship. 

JOEL HURSTFIELD 


Sic Semper Tyrannis 


THe Day LincoLn Was Suot. By Jim Bishop. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 18s.) 
THe late Matthew Arnold was jerked out of his Balliol superiority 
by the news that the President of the United States had been 
assassinated by an actor who had enough culture to announcé 
his deed by shouting to the audience in Ford's Theatre, ‘Sic 
semper tyrannis.’ This apt quotation suggested to Mr. Arnold 
that American history was getting interesting. And ever since 
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that night of April 14, 1865, the assassination of President 
Lincoln has both horrified and fascinated the American public. 

As movie critics put it, ‘it had everything.’ Although the Civil 
War was not formally over, it was over in fact. Lincoln’s was 
almost the last of the six hundred thousand lives that the preserva- 
tion of the Union, ‘the last, best hope of earth’ as he had put it, 
cost. At the moment of his death, the Secretary of War, Stanton, 
had said, ‘Now he belongs to the ages,’ and Lincoln dead knew, 
at once, a universal acceptance of his greatness that he had never 
known in life, not even on the morrow of the surrender of Lec 
at Appomattox. Punch in London, the radical politicians in 
Washington, both made amends, and the politicians at once set 
about canonising the martyr, transferring his mana to the 
Republican Party and transforming his victory into something 
baser and less fruitful. Lincoln canonised had been murdered on 
Good Friday. He was at once compared to Christ (after all had 
not that maniac John Brown’s execution been compared to the 
Crucifixion by no less eminent a prophet than Emerson?). The 
assassin was shot down; his alleged fellow-conspirators tried in 
one of the most disgraceful travesties of justice in American 
history. Whitman mourned the dead hero in a fitting elegy. ‘Myths 
after Lincoln’ began. 

There might not seem to be much fresh to say on the tragic 
theme, if one eschews the bold conspiratorial theories of Dr. 
Eisenschiml, ingenious theories worthy of a Vyshinsky explaining 
a double or triple treason. In that theory, Stanton was the Beria 
of the affair and one is inclined to wish that it could be proved. 
But Mr. Bishop has not tried to invent new theories. He has given 
us an hour-to-hour account of that day in Washington and of the 
long death watch round the dying President across the strect 
from the theatre the next morning. Although we know how it 
is to come out, the excitement is kept up to the end; the excite- 
ment bred by the knowledge of the great national disaster in the 
making; the excitement bred by the peripeteia of the conspiracy. 
It is hard to say who comes out worse, the conspirators or the 
‘security services’ as we should put it today. Indeed, much of the 
drama comes from the interplay of one set of fools with another. 
And rightly, if uncritically, Mr. Bishop notes that in modern 
America, as in ancient Rome, 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen: 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
There were portents everywhere. But Mr. Bishop too simply 
assumes that, in Protestant America, Good Friday was in itseli 
a day of formal church observance. Was it? The fact that he 
talks of ‘communicants’ in a Catholic church on Good Friday 
afternoon suggests that ecclesiastical matters are not his forte 
and the bibliography (which does not even inciude the Diary of 
Gideon Welles) that his notions of research are elementary. But 
this is a most readable book and it contains one fact unknown 
to me, and I suspect, to many others fairly well up in the story. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 
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A few days before his death, Lincoln attended a performance of 
The Magic Flute. It was in German and so Lincoln may not have 
known that he was listening to a divine setting of the Secong 
Inaugural : 
In diesen heil’ gen Hallen, 
Kennt man die Rache nicht. 
Dis aliter visum. Revenge, not love, was to be the order of the 
day. There were only too many Antonies to ‘cry “Havoc!” and 
let slip the dogs of war’ after a crime far more senseless than that 
murder of 
. . . the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times 
which Professor Mommsen so lamented. 


D. W. BROGAN 


Taurus the Bull 


BuLL Fever. By Kenneth Tynan. (Longmans, 18s.) 


Ar one bound from his native pelota courts the Basque, Jean 
Borotra, took Wimbledon by storms of applause in the Twenties 
wher he leapt to fame as a tennis player, amid general surprise 
Mr. Tynan’s performance, in his essay on bullfighting, reminds us 
of that brilliant athletic transition—though his switch is naturally 
the zsthete’s. He has quickly readjusted the focus of a keen critical 
eye—as the press photographer his telescopic lens—from stage to 
arena, from the heart beneath the actor’s cloak to the matador’s 
cape, which shields the heart that wields it; from make-believe 
and greasepaint to blood and sweat in the hard, hot sunlight. 

As Mr. Tynan is at some pains to show in his book, the change 
came easily to him. The very basis of drama is there in the ring, 
brutally stripped of all words, tremendously simplified, reduced 
to a war-cry both ritualistic and elemental. Dramatic art in any 
form is this author’s meat and drink. So the obsession which lends 
his book its title has infected another willing, enthusiastic, but 
exceptionally perceptive victim. Mr. Tynan enjoys a considerable 
reputation for daring, bravely won on the flying trapeze of drama- 
tic criticism. That he could bridge the gap with fluent grace was 
only to be expected. His perilous accomplishments he displays with 
an air of some disdain, like a bullfighter in the first flush of youth, 
and mostly on Sundays. Observe him, too, as he juggles with words 

and marvel at his skill. Here is a versatile young man, an ex- 
tremely promising novillero. Watch him working closer and closer 
to the truth every moment. Ken Tynan—what a fine name fora 
champion lightweight boxer! 

With so varied a repertoire of passes at his command, it ts no 
wonder that Bull Fever should contain much else besides detailed 
accounts of half a dozen corridas which the author witnessed 
although he has only allowed himself an all-too-brief appearance 
of 147 pages. Taking a leaf out of Hemingway’s master work on 
the subject, Mr. Tynan introduces several extraneous topics by 
way of relieving the tension for the uninitiated, on whom even his 
vivid descriptions of tauromachian technique might rapidly pall 
Both the theme and the variations, the plot and the asides, are 80 
admirably treated that the aficionado and the ordinary reader 
may be equally irked not to get more for their money. The 
traveller's entertaining observations of Spanish life whet the appe- 
tite, like caviar, for the main dish—but this, the critic fears, may 
cloy the general palate, so he sets down his tasty assessments of the 
game itself in helpings which a small but voracious minority of his 
readers will think stingy. 

They, it is true, can never be satisfied. Give these incurables 2 
peep into a new member's thesis on entering their ‘detestable cult 
and -they will argue each point. discuss every nuance, deplore or 
approve his judgement—till the cows come home. All will agree 
that Mr. Tynan succeeds in conveying a clear, acute vision of 
personalities. movement, and moods, from a ringside seat to the 
printed page. Here. moreover, ts a bullfight critic who is immune 
to bribes! For the rest. his book is a holiday record, 
extracts from a diary, with illustrations. As always, one of these 
snapshots—the disastrous frontispiece—was not worth keeping 


fascinating 


JOHN MADI 
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ssed Motorists planning a comparable odyssey might pick up a few | = Conyers Read = 
rance helpful facts from this book: the general reader will find the | = = 
rk on eed as heavy going as Invictus did. = MR. SECRETARY CECIL & = 
cs by A car is also the hero of Monica Hill's Land Nearest the Stars. | = QUEEN ELIZABETH = 
sn his § Wandering in Fremantle one day with her husband (archly called | = ‘The story from Elizabeth's accession on is the history of = 
pall ‘the Other One’ throughout), she meets a taxi-driver named Bill. = England, which has been told so often, but is here lent vivid- 3 
reso | They arrange to drive (with him, his ‘wife’ and another young | = ness by Dr. Read's imaginative use of the vast stores of Cecil 3 
eader | man) from Fremantle to Adelaide, some 2,500 miles. The author | 2 —P&PETS._ THE TIMES = 
The § modestly states that her book is a diary not originally written with | = Regent og a es ye ane ope ye —= = 
appe- § any thought of publication, which is the sort of statement that | = sean i ie ee i etedhncmernaca 5 apo telncey 2 
_ may ought to have been made in front of Socrates. We learn very little | = Book Society Recommendation Illustrated 40s. = 
of the § (and nothing new) about Australia: it just catalogues the un- | = " ‘ a = 
of his § exciting discomforts of reasonably civilised people on a stiff trip. | = A d y fi d = 
Well, she did state . . . = nare ice rie = 
sles 2 The final author of the five is a journalist, a columnist on a | = Author of America Comes of Age = 
. cult’ J national newspaper. As one would expect, Strangers in the Sun is | = AMERICA AT MID-CENTURY z 
‘re or [| Superbly readable, an excellent world-tour and a great tonic. In | = Ss this eiseatienat ele se dhe Uhiaeeh titans. Wie: Maia = 
agree J seven months, Mr. Barber roamed 50,000 miles, visiting Malaya, | = scteces untae thats Rall meena prone Ae ypi pe oe = 
yn of § the South of France, Copenhagen, New York, Bermuda, Guate- | 2 manner in which all is orderly, lucid and logical. lés. = 
o the f mala, Casablanca and Bahrein, His acquaintance is catholic, his | = = 
mune § Perception vast, his style lively. 7 all prices arenet = 
vating The reader of this engaging chronicle is told about wife-buying | = ; 7 : —e 
nan in Saigon, electronic brains in America, how much rent a Jamaican | = J ON ATHAN cc A FP & = 
ng pays, how to hire a murderer in Morocco. Mr. Barber gives clear | ]HiT ee 
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Margery Allingham 


THE BECKONING LADY 


‘Only Miss Allingham could have had the gen- 
erosity to invent so many glittering and wholly 
unrelated lunatics and brought them triumphantly 
together in one happy party . . . 1 have loved every 
preposterous word.’—Nancy Spain 

*The best detective-story noticed in these columns for 
very many years... makes most detective-stories 
look drab.’—Birmingham Post Ils. 6d. 


Compton Mackenzie 
THE RED TAPEWORM 


‘Invention does not fail; the mimicry is glorious; 

and THE RED TAPEWORM is a long loud roar.’—Frank 

Swinnerton 

‘One hilarious scene follows after another, and you 

chuckle contentedly thrpughout.’—Sunday Times 
10s. 6d. 


F. Spencer Chapman 
LIGHTEST AFRICA 


‘For a man to travel from Cape Town to Kenya in 

a van with a wife and three small children is little 

short of heroic. —Sunday Times 

‘Truly superb colour photographs. Spencer Chapman 

is certainly an artist with a camera. ... Anyone 

who loves travel and adventure will find this book 

of absorbing interest.’—Birmingham Post 

‘A fascinating experience vividly described.’ 
—Manchester Evening News 

Lavishly illustrated in colour and monochrome, 25s. 


Elizabeth Sewell 


THE SINGULAR HOPE 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
‘Powerful and unaffected . . . a balance and maturit) 
which seem to me unique.’—Pamela Hansford Johnson 
‘Miss Sewell has been most successful in her por- 
trait of Joan, a child starved of love and handi- 
capped by physical deformity.’—Time and Tide 
‘Brilliantly descriptive of scene and character. ... The 
people are all drawn with remarkable understanding 
and skill... a work of art.’— Universe 12s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
\ cataCA>aSEP PAPERS 
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accounts of the political and economic problems of the places he 
visits: but he is at his best probirg the world’s strange by-ways: 
the flat Picasso decorated for a poor couple in Vallauris, Mp, 
Jossett Snowball, an ex-London chorus girl who rules a Caribbean 
island, the Cadillac-crazy sheikhs of Kuwait. We are not Surprised 
to find Mr. Barber is a friend of Somerset Maugham’s. In fact, | 
think Mr. Maugham would be very pleased with one line where 
the author sits with a Tobagan lotus-eater: “He poured out the 
Scotch as we watched the sun setting from his balcony.’ 


DAVID STONE 


Major Thompson’s Bag 
of Chestnuts 


MAJor THOMPSON LIVES IN FRANCE. By Pierre Daninos, (Cape, 
9s. 6d.) 


‘TuaT other planet, Europe,’ said the Gazette de Lausanne the 
other day, pretending to speak for Britain. Snug in our private 
constellation, Europe thinks, our interest in the rest of the cosmos 
is confined to an occasional glance or shudder. These aloof and 
fuddy-duddy islands continue, like bowler hats, to provide 
perennial Continental jokes. Being an enthusiast for space-trayel, 
cross-Channel banter, and other gregarious activities, and having, 
like Major Thompson, spent a good chunk of my life on the 
Continent, I enjoy more than most things the faces pulled across 
frontiers, the notions of one nation about another; and I settled 
down to Major Thompson Lives in France with that predisposi- 
tion to enjoy it that always bids fair for a book’s future. It maybe 
the typography or the jacket or the author's face that arouses this 
preliminary sympathy; in this case it was the enormity of a French- 
man setting up to write in the first person as an Englishman, to 
drape a French wolf in the pelt of a blue-eyed, red-cheeked, 
tweedy English sheep. 

For the first chapters all went well, while Major Thompson 
stuck to his sub-title and ‘discovered the French.’ There were 
delicious scenes, good enough to eat, of French bureaucracy in 
action, of those fearsome old ladies with scissors, rubber stamps, 
and sandwiches jumbled behind a guichet; of railway journeys and 
grumbles; of méfiance, the national mood; of gruesome bright 
children and wet afternoon walks in Sunday best. In those who 
know, but cannot love, the French way of life it must (though 
lovingly recounted) arouse a kind of nostalgia, something agree- 
ably horrid like the dreams you get after Camembert. All that is 
fine, fine; or, as the little boy on page 129 would say, impecc. 

But when Major Thompson crosses the Channel, he is so wildly 
out that the joke collapses; out not only in his facts and figures 
and notions and outlook, but in his own personality. You see the 
French glint in his eye, the French movement of his hands; hear 
the French intonation in every phrase. Every hoary old chestnut 
about English food, women, sex, manners, governesses, hunting, 
and the Royal family is dragged in; and with an occasional 
vicious twist that suggests not only incomprehension but latent 
dislike. Once or twice the gaffes reverberate. Writing of the 
Englishwoman’s education at ‘Meltenham,’ M. Daninos has lifted 
four stories from that excellent book of essays edited in 1934 by 
Graham Greene, The Old ‘School. Two (‘Run, girls, run’ and ‘Tm 
glad I'm not pretty’) are taken, and exaggerated, from E. Arnot 
Robertson's piece on Sherborne; two (both about modesty) from 
Antonia White's on ‘Lippington,’ which, as anyone who knows 
Frost in May or the school in question can vouch, could hardly 
be farther from ‘Meltenham,’ Sherborne, or even (being th 
convent of a French order, and very ancien régime at that) from 
England. Having spent ten years at a similar French convent ané 
two at an English public school, I can speak with authority; and to 
muddle French Catholic female modesty with English Protestant! 
female frigidity is about as incredible as mistaking Nelson 
Column in broad daylight for the Eiffel Tower. 

ISABEL QUIGL! 





It regretted that the name of Mr. R. K. Kelsall was wrongly spel 
in Messrs. Routledge and Regan Paul's advertisement in our last issue 
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New Novels 


ge, oF GLASS. By Dennis Parry. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue PrigEST AMONG THE PiGeons. By Goffredo Parise. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson, 12s. 6d.) 


BoNJOUR, TRISTESSE. By Frangoise Sagan. (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) 


Tuat Mr. Parry has talent we already know from Going Up, 
Going Down and (particularly) his last novel Horseman, Pass By. 
Sea of Glass, however, shows little progress. A ramshackle plot 
has been assembled around a clutter of eccentrics, the most 
important of whom is Varvara, born of a British black sheep and 
a Russian sorceress in Chinese Turkestan. Big, bulging, beautiful, 
Varvara comes to live in her grandmother's quiet London house 
in the Twenties. The plot turns on her inheritance and her intro- 
duction to London mores. But melodrama and comedy only 
mingle with diffidence and Mr. Parry—who rather gives the 
impression of making it up as he goes along—doesn’t take enough 
pains over his mixing. The narrator is the usual colourless, clueless 
young man whose neutral tones of speech and spectrum are 
designed to serve as a kind of grey Greek chorus before which 
the tawny Miss Ellison, the black and scarlet of wicked Uncle 
Cedric, the brightly flushed Nurse Fillis and the rollicking blood- 
shot Turpin—a comic butler who is Mr. Parry’s one total success 
—can better entertain us with their kingfisher eccentricities. So 
vaguely defined is he, however, that some of his mistiness seeps 
through and blurs the characters he is meant to strengthen. 

The melodramatic death of Cedric, impaled on the respectably 
ornate area spikes of Aynho Terrace, is a meretricious contriviice 
which adds nothing to the development of the other characters 
and throws the book out of focus just when it seems to be coming 
together. 

Sea of Glass nevertheless contains some fine, sinewy writing 
ind some excellent dialogue. Turpin is as round and fruity a 
character as his own port. And Nurse Fillis has moments of 
genuine tongue-tied truth. But all this energy, all this talent one 
feels needs more organisation than Mr. Parry seems prepared 
0 bring to them. 

Signor Parise now, is a great old organiser. His story of the 
fect of a handsome priest on the inhabitants of a slum quarter 
in Italy before and during the outbreak of the last war is 
written with great sentimental gusto, some indignation, and a 
deal of cunning. The Priest Among the Pigeons looks like a more 
mportant book than it is. When you get down to it you find it’s 
rally A Narrow Street or The Street of Barefoot Lovers—golden- 
hearted whores and all—which has been in contact with Moravia. 
A cosy courtyard is Signor Parise’s for all its poverty and 
mguished pubescence, and he has organised his sentimentality 
out it into a highly readable, often amusing book. Without the 
organisation (and the Italian setting) the essential over-dramatisa- 
lon of situation after situation would show at once. Still, Signor 
Parise—who is very young—needs watching. He writes with great 
fluency and enthusiasm and has, clearly, great natural gifts. 

Mile. Sagan has few. Bonjour, Tristesse, which has achieved 
rmarkable celebrity by virtue of its subject-matter and its 
wthoress’s age, is a vulgar, sad little book. It tells, in the first 
person, the story of an adolescent girl’s successful plot to stop 
her philandering father from marrying a woman of his own age 
ad settling down. Its unnatural overtones create a kind of tension 
between the page and the reader which passes for effective writing 
util you look at the words themselves. When you do, their banality 
aid flatness, their clumsy picking at moods, their false simplicity 
in dialogue, all reveal the confidence trick that the book amounts 
being. This is a clever schoolgirl’s version of Colette, pretentious, 





precocious and—for all its avowed lack of moral fibre—priggish. 
lis open invitation to be taken as a serious piecé of writing is 
bout equivalent to Anita Loos offering the committee of the 
Grand Prix des Critiques (which Bonjour, Tristesse was awarded) 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes as a delicate and touching little story 
about delicate and lost little girls. Mlle. Sagan does not lack 
for effrontery. It will be interesting to see what comes next. 

JOHN METCALF 
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The Holstein Memoirs 


EDITED BY 
N. RICH & M.H. FISHER 


Friedrich von Holstein (1837-1909) was Bismarck’s 
principal subordinate at the German Foreign Office 
and was mainly responsible for the conduct of 
German foreign policy in the crucial two decades 
at the turn of the century. His private papers fell 
into Allied hands in the second war and selections 
are now to be published, unexpurgated, in English. 
This first volume includes three memoirs and essays 
on various political subjects, including sections on 
Bismarck, the Franco-Prussian war and Anglo- 
German relations. This is the material of history, 
and of the first importance. 25s. net 


Failure of a Revolution 
RUDOLF COPER 


The story of the abortive Socialist revolution in 
Germany in 1918, with character studies of the chief 
actors in the events described. Professor Coper was a 
schoolboy in Berlin at the time. His book is founded 
on his personal impressions backed by a full study 
of the documentary sources, 25s. net 


Belief & Unbelief 
Since 1850 
H. G. WOOD 


A study of the main intellectual movements of the 


-last century and their effects on religious life and 


thought. 12s. 6d. net 


China & the Cold War 


MICHAEL LINDSAY 


A lucid and objective analysis of the motives and 
aims of Chinese foreign policy. Lord Lindsay of 
Birker draws on his experience of life in China in 
the war years and with the Attlee mission. 21s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


THe ForeiGn Orrice. By Lord Strang and other 
Members of the Foreign Service. (Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.) 

WuHo wants to read two hundred pages about 

the Foreign Service? In theory, all sorts of 

people, including MPs who think (quite 
wrongly, by £180 million) that it costs £200 
million a year, and those who want to know 
why Maclean was allowed to go to Moscow. 
Here is a comparatively scintillating aspect of 
modern bureaucracy. This book could have 
been the brightest of the series, that began with 
the Home Office, that is to provide a ‘readable 
survey of the great Central Government De- 
partments.’ But Lord Strang, and those others 
who faithfully remain nameless, have set about 
their task with a defensiveness, a dullness and 
an attitude of de haut en bas which is possessed 
only by conscientious officials, blinking at the 
public with eyes accustomed to the dark. 
Their book appears to be addressed partly 
to a select committee on estimates and partly 
to schoolboys. It contains a great deal of infor- 
mation—how diplomats are chosen, what they 
do, how much they cost, how they are organ- 
ised. It even raises some pertinent questions— 
must diplomacy be closed or should it be 
‘open’? Why do diplomats have to go to so 
many cocktail parties? Why are there so many 
more of them than there used to be? But they 
are never answered, or rather they are an- 
swered only by an automatic affirmative. This 
is silly. On the one hand there is no need to 
be defensive about the need to conduct diplo- 
macy in secret. On the other hand, it is not 
enough to say that the Service has inevitably 
swollen because more information is sought 
and is available. It is perfectly true that at the 

Congress of Vienna nobody had any _ census 

returns or studies of ethnological distribution. 

No doubt, these existed at Yalta; but they 
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made little difference to the decision to give the 
German territories east of the Oder to Poland. 

Many major questions are never asked at 
all. Was it sensible, for instance, in the reforms 
of 1943, to ‘integrate’ the Service, with the re- 
sult that Arabic specialists (should any be 
trained any more) must do their stint in La 
Paz? Is it sensible, given Ambassadors, so to 
limit their activities by telegrams from White- 
hall that their own initiative is small, telegram 
bills are vast, and the heads of the Office at 
home work so hard that they cannot stop to 
think? Is it, in this day and age, sensible or 
expedient that diplomats should be obliged to 
live on a scale that bears no relation to the way 
other people live in their own country or in 
the country to which they are posted? And, 
finally, is not the proper answer to the ad- 
mittedly troublesome intrusion of democracy 
into foreign affairs to devote much more effort 
on properly informing the press and much less 
on drafting deliberately meaningless replies to 
Parliamentary questions? 

To have had a shot at these problems would 
have been fun. But we are warned on the first 
page that Lord Strang is no marksman. ‘There 
are some passages,” he says, ‘which, had they 
been in my own words, might have been ex- 
pressed rather differently and perhaps more 
cautiously.” But caution, alas, is no part of 
readability. And there was not even a refer- 
ence to Maclean. 

JENNY NASMYTH 


NELSON. By Stephanie Plowman. (Methuen, 
9s. 6d.) 

PRESUMABLY the only reason why Messrs. 
Methuen have decided to add to the already 
swollen list of Nelson biographies is that they 
could hardly leave him out of their Story 
Biography series, the lives of famous people. 
It would seem that this series is designed for 
the younger reader, and that, perhaps, is why 
the name of Emma Hamilton is not mentioned. 
Miss Plowman has nothing new to say, but she 
retells the famous story with enthusiasm and 
freshness. She has wisely included all the 
better-known anecdotes, though it was a pity 
to fictionalise Midshipman Elliot’s account of 
the preliminaries to the Battle of the Nile. 
Miss Plowman is well qualified to write for a 
wider audience, and one hopes that for her 
next book she will choose a less familiar 
subject. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


ISLES OF THE Sun. By Charles Barrett. (Heine- 
mann, 25s.) 

Mr. CHARLES BARRETT, eminent Australian 
naturalist, is also an ethnologist and an in- 
domitable traveller. His journeys in the Austra- 
lian territory of Papua-New Guinea cover an 
area bounded by the Torres Strait Islands in 
the south-west, by the Sepik River district in 
North-West New Guinea, by New Ireland in 
the north-east, and by Bougainville in the east. 
It is clear that there is more nature and eth- 
nology here than anywhere else on earth, and 
that the author's enthusiasm and immense 
knowledge are a match for it. He undertakes 
exhaustive official investigations into insect- 
pests, but always finds time to observe min- 
utely the customs of the diverse native peoples 
he meets, and to describe with jealous affection 
the beasts and exotic birds. Typically, watching 
a grand sing-song of Mount Hagen natives, he 
manages to identify the different birds of 
paradise from which the dancers have obtained 
their plumes. The many photographs of native 
art and buildings are exciting and unusual. 
Mr. Barrett’s son, Member of the Legislative 
Council, Papua-New Guinea, adds a chapter 
that shows—as indeed the whole book shows 
—how much energy Australia, busy with her 
own expansion, yet manages to spare for her 
vast territory to the north. 

A. H. BARTON 
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Continued Progress 


THE 27th annual general meeting of Methuen 
& Company, Ltd., will be held on June 10 at 
36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


The following is the circulated statement of 
the chairman, Mr. H. N. Hume, C.B.E., MC: 


It is satisfactory to be able to report that 
the Group Accounts show the progress we 
made in 1953 has been maintained and in- 
proved. Our net profit for 1954 before taxation 
was £57,841, against £43,408 in the previous 
year; and this improved figure was struck 
after making a substantial Provision against 
the group’s probable loss in respect of the 
amount owing by Simpkin Marshall Ltd, 
whose failure has dealt the publishing trade 
a severe blow. In view of this improvement 
and of the considerable strengthening in the 
Company's liquid position, your Directors 
feel that it is proper to restore the dividend of 
10 per cent. paid for each of the six years up 
to 1951. This dividend represents under 4 per 
cent. on the Share Capital Reserves and Sur. 
plus as shown in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet. 


With this report an explanatory letter and 
relevant Resolutions amending Article 125 are 
being posted to Members. To give effect to 
the proposed Amendment a Transfer of 
£12,341 in addition to the normal allocation 
has been made to the Special Reserve, and 
as a consequence the Carry Forward in the 
Profit and Loss Account has been reduced to 
£9,436. The opportunity has also been taken 
of adjusting the figure at which the Company's 
freehold property appears in the Balance 
Sheet to its present valuation and as a result, 
the Capital Reserve has been increased from 
£37,383 to £105,030. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The year has not been without its difficulties, 
for the delays in printing and binding and in 
delivery of paper are as prolonged as at almost 
any time since, the war. To preserve con- 
tinuity—important where school and university 
textbooks are concerned—replacements of our 
back list have to be put in hand long before 
the existing editions are exhausted, while new 
publications, if the demand is greater and 
sales more rapid than expected, set problems 
of their own. It is becoming more difficult to 
exploit a success since by the time a book can 
be reprinted public demand may have fallen 
off. Costs still continue to rise and it becomes 
less easy to keep prices within reasonable 
limits and, at the same time, maintain an 
adequate margin of profit. 


Chapman & Hall once more achieved a 
record turnover. Towards the end of the year 
the quota restrictions, which have for many 
years limited their imports from John Wiley 
& Sons and the Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration of New York, were abolished. This 
welcome return to a_ traditional freedom 
occurred too late to affect the results of the 
year under review but should have a beneficial 
effect on the current year’s trading. 


I am sure you will wish me to congratulate 
our Managing Director, Mr. J. Alan White, 
on his election as President of the Publishers 
Association. It will be a most arduous time for 
him but I am sure he will have the full co- 
operation of his colleagues and staff, to whom, 
with Mr. White himself, are due the thanks 
of all shareholdérs for their loyal service 
during the year under review. 
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wee eee eee ee 8880806 6 © @ ©) The autobiography of TENZING 


From the Government Bookshops M A N 0 F E V E R E S T 


Colonial Reports told to JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN “ 


Tenzing became a hero overnight when he and Hillary conquered 
Everest. This is the little-known story of his childhood and youth in a 





A series of reports, published annually for the larger territories 


and biennially for the smaller ones, providing detailed informa- Sherpa village a day’s march from Everest, of his 20 years in Darjeeling 
thuen tion about the geography and the prevailing social and economic as porter on numerous expeditions, and of his life since 1953 as the 
10 at onditions of each territory in a compact and readable form. hero of Everest. With 36pp. of illustrations (4 in colour) and 2 maps. 18/- 


(June 6) , 
Each report is illustrated with photographs and a map. * Recommended by the Book Society 
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t that Recent issues include: 7 
th THE CRAZY DOCTOR THE SECRET ARMOUR 
d im- Bahamas, 1952-53 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 74d.) by Afie van d u : 
+. ; lls Apheagdatcriyerteaes by Lucilla Andrews 
catia Bechuanaland Protectorate, 1953 Story of the impact of an eccentric 
VOUS 5s. (by post Ss. 2d.) doctor on a remote Dutch village. | The love story of a nurse and her 
struck Brunei, 1953 6s. 6d. (by post 6s. 9d.) “The setting and characters will be | patient ina main London hospital. 
rr G da. 1952-53 2. th ih 9s. Lad unusual and interesting for English | *‘Her second charming love story.”” 
A renada, 252-0: és. (by post 2s, 13d.) readers.” —Liverpool Post 12/6 Woman's Journal 10/6 
trade Mauritius, 1953 10s. (by post 10s. 3d.) Book Society recommend 
> Ny 53 5s. 5s. 3d. . . 
+~ a ae ap pe a as . * , Recommended Detective Stories 
¢ ierra ne, 195: s. 6d. (by post 4s. 8d. 
zctors : fei The Case of the PICK UP THE PIECES 
nd of Uganda, 1954 7s. 6d. (by post 7s. Yd.) 
= SIX MISTRESSES by J. F.Straker — 10/6 
4 pet by Brigid Maxwell 10/6 author of **Postman’s Knock’” 
| Sur. HER MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE 
lance York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, London, W.1 STRANGEST CREATURES ON EARTH 
Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 
r and % King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 109 St. Mary - , 
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You'll be much better off if you 


invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you | 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 


you good interest — 


Qik 


INCLUDING BONUS 
— and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 


have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C2 


(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 


150 YEARS 
OF INSURANCE SERVICE 


A World-wide Organisation 
transacting 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


General Manager: WiLLIAM GRAHAM ROBERTSON 
HEAD OFFICE: 13 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICE (Temporary Address): 
9 Drapers Gardens (off Throgmorton Street), E.C.2 
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Motor Pullman Tours. 


HOLLAND @ SWEDEN 


Tours arranged from 14 to 30 days 

Inclusive outlay 56 gns. to 195 gns, 
WRITE NOW FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES 
giving full details of luxurious Motor Pullman and 
Motor Coach tours throughout: 
BELGIUM @ FRANCE @ DENMARK @ ITALY 
SPAIN @ PORTUGAL @ GERMANY @ NORWAY 


YUGOSLAVIA @ AUSTRIA @ MOROCCO 


MOTORWAYS 


(Division A.P.), 85 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
SLOane 0422 or Agents 
TRAVEL WITH THE ALL-BRITISH ORGANISATION 


Day travel only. 
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published in Great Britain and reviewed or 
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to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance covering the books’ total pub- 
lished price plus Is. per volume for postage. | 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘The | 
Spectator Ltd.," and orders should be} 
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THE SPECTATOR (Book Order), 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, England 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


PerHaPs the most unpopular politician 
today in the banking parlours of the City 
is Mr. Butler, although I hardly think the 
Conservatives will lose any votes in ‘the 
square mile’ on that account. The losses 
which he has inflicted on the joint stock 
banks in depreciated book values of invest- 
ments must exceed a total of £100 million 
or more. What is much worse, some of 
them have been forced to realise invest- 
ments and so make the loss real. I am not 
suggesting that bankers do not approve of 
the new monetary policy. The whole City 
applauds the wise decision to rely mainly 
on monetary weapons for the attack on 
deviations from healthy economic growth. 
By so doing Mr. Butler has maintained the 
freedom and virility of the national econ- 
omy, avoided stifling controls and held the 
confidence of the business world abroad as 
well as at home. But let no one suppose that 
the application of the new monetary tech- 
niques is an easy matter, that Mr. Butler 
has only to raise Bank rate and squeeze the 
banks for the balance of payments to be 
righted and the inflationary pressures at 
home to be eased. Certainly, dear money 
has helped to improve sterling by attract- 
ing foreign balances to London (a tempor- 
ary relief only) and by restraining traders 
from stocking-up in imported commodities 
(the first sign of which may be the 5 per 
cent. drop in imports in April). But we must 
not forget that the immediate improvement 
in sterling was caused by the direct inter- 
vention of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account in the market in transferable ster- 
ling. This I take as a victory for direct 
control as opposed to the indirect action of 
dearer money. And when it comes to the 
home front the credit squeeze is hurting 
the banks more than the employers and 
workers who are causing the inflationary 
stresses. The idea was to force the banks 
to reduce advances by cutting their money 
supply, by bringing their liquidity ratios 
below the conventional 30 per cent. Their 
money supply has certainly been cut—three 
of the ‘big five’ are in fact still below the 
30 per cent. ratio—but advances go on 
rising, even if the steepness of the rise is 
flattening out. In the five weeks to April 20, 
for example, advances rose by £44 million 
as compared with £12 million in the corre- 
ponding period of 1954. There is good 
reason why advances should go on rising 
it customers demand them First, banking 
s still a competitive business and no bank 
wants to lose good custom to a rival bank 
by refusing a well-secured advance. 
Secondly, the nationalised industries, which 
are Outside normal monetary sanctions, go 
on increasing their overdrafts because the 
‘lump in the gilt-edged market prevents 
them from floating refunding issues. So, 
Unable to reduce advances, the joint stock 


asennad 


banks were forced to sell £64 million of 
investments in the five weeks to April 20. 
Selling of this order in a demoralised gilt- 
edged market inflicts losses on insurance 
companies, industrial concerns and private 
funds as well as the banks. It is small 
wonder that Mr. Butler has become un- 
popular in the City. 

The truth of the matter is that the appli- 
cation of monetary sanctions in an economy 
still governed by the political rules of the 
full employment policy has been extremely 
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difficult. Mistakes have been made. This 
year dear money was applied too late, too 
suddenly and perhaps too drastically. The 
Treasury allowed itself to be pushed by 
outside events. The Treasury bill rate 
staried to rise last November—through the 
action of the discount houses—but it was 
not till January 27 that Bank rate was 
raised to 34 per cent. and when that failed 
the jolt was given of a 44 per cent. rate. 
Bank rate is now an effective weapon as 
far as the new structure of money rates 
goes, but can it drive inflation out of the 
economy? If bank advances do not come 
down, dear money will have failed and 
Mr. Butler will have to resort more to 
direct controls. That might even restore his 
popularity in the City. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE new account on the Stock Exchange, 
which will last for three weeks, started on 
Wednesday in fine fashion. Even the gilt- 
edged market turned better. ROLLS-ROYCE 
were outstanding among a strong industrial 
section. The sharp rise in 1954 trading 
profits, which was of the order of 50 per 
cent., and the raising of the dividend (after 
the 50 per cent. bonus) from the effective 
11% per cent. to 174 per cent., caused a sharp 
advance to 93s.—10s. higher than on Mon- 
day. The dividend being covered nearly 44 
times, a yield of 3.8 per cent. may not be con- 
sidered too low for this ‘growth’ stock. Steel 
shares were again a rising market and there 
was greater activity in store shares. GUS ‘A,’ 
which closed last week at 46s., went over 50s. 
The market is hoping that in spite of the 
hire-purchase restraint on the furniture 
trade, the dividend will be raised from 60 
per cent. to 75 per cent., which would give 
a potential yield of 7} per cent. 


* * * 


There is a saying in the market that it will 
always be found wrong to sell MARKS AND 
SPENCER. But this year the *A’ shares have 
been as low as 58s. 6d. against a ‘high’ of 
75s. 9d., and at the moment of writing are 
67s. 6d. ex dividend. I am not ashamed to 
have recommended holders to take part of 
their capital profits from time to time be- 
cause a dividend yield of (at present) 34 per 
cent. is altogether too low for small investors 
who are not sur-tax payers, especially when 
War Loan is yielding 4} per cent. The high 
quality of its trade and its outstanding 
management skill have always made Marks 
and Spencer a unique long-term ‘growth’ 
investment, but on the results for the year 
ending last March the market’ was 
disappointed that its rate of growth had not 
beer’ higher. The net profit after tax and 
depreciation had jumped from £3 million to 
nearly £44 million, but the EPL saving had 
reduced the tax and lower rates of deprecia- 
tion had been charged. Profits before tax, 
depreciation and other charges had risen a 
more modest £1} million, or 12} per cent. 


to £10.9 million. Earnings on the equity 
work out at 86 per cent. against an ex-EPL 
equivalent of 68 per cent., and the dividend 
is raised to 45 per cent. on the doubled 
capital against an equivalent of 324 per 
cent. The intriguing question is the disposal 
of the huge capital surplus. The properties 
have been revalued at £22} million, giving a 
surplus over the book value of £22} million. 
Of this £19.3 million have been credited to 
capital reserve. No doubt the chairman, Sir 
Simon Marks, will say at the meeting what 
he intends to do with this enormous surplus. 


A more remarkable growth in the cloth- 
ing business is that disclosed by UNITED 
DRAPERY for the year ended January last. 
The trading profits, which include twelve 
months’ profits from Prices Trust, have in- 
creased by no less than 63 per cent. Exclud- 
ing prices, the United Drapery business 
enlarged its profits by 22 per cent. Earnings 
for the holding company amounted to 
nearly 94 per cent., and dividends have been 
doubled by maintaining the 50 per cent. 
rate on the doubled capital. Expansion is 
still the order of the day, for the company 
acquired last November the business of 
Alexandre Ltd. by an exchange of shares. 
According to the chairman, Sir Brian 
Mountain, the effect of the new hire- 
purchase restrictions has not been severe. So 
far this year total hire-purchase sales are 
in advance of 1954/55. The 5s. shares seem 
reasonably priced at 45s. 6d. to yield 54 
per cent. 

x * * 

A sound industrial investment for the 
small investor is the 5s. equity share of 
F. FRANCIS AND SONS, makers of steel drums, 
metal containers and ‘crown’ corks. The 
profit record is impressive. Also the bonus 
record—the last being 50 per cent. last June. 
For the year to December last earnings have 
risen from 42 per cent. to nearly 58 per cent., 
and the dividend has been raised from an 
etfective 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. At 19s. 
the Ss, shares return a yield of 5} per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE BRITISH 





PETROLEUM 


COMPANY 


————_— 


Record Sales in 1954 


Lord Strathalmond’s Statement 


THe 46th annual general meeting of The British 
Petroleum Company Limited will be held on 
June 9 in London, 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Strathalmond, C.B.E., LL.D.: 

In accordance with the resolutions approved 
at the Extraordinary General Meeting of 16th 
December, 1954, this is your Company’s first 
Annual Report and Accounts to appear under 
its new name, The British Petroleum Company 
Limited. 

The Consolidated trading profit and other 
income for 1954 before providing for Deprecia- 
tion was £75,348,941 compared with 
£63,883,828 for 1953. From this figure pro- 
vision has been made of £30,406,091 for De- 
preciation, the corresponding figure for 1953 
being £20,056,243. After providing tor Deben- 
ture Interest and £19,592.977 for taxation on 
profits, the amount available for reserves and 
dividends is £23,962,764 compared with 
£24,382,850 for 1953. 

Your Directors have placed £5,550,000 to 
General Reserve, which now stands at 
£36,000,000, and have recommended a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock at 14 per cent., 
making a total for the year of 15 per cent. on 
the capital as increased by the capitalisation 
last December of part of the General Reserve. 

Total Capital Expenditure during 1954 was 
approximately £55,000,000 including the fol- 
lowing main items:—Refineries £32,500,000, 
Tankers £9,000,000; Oil Exploration Interests 
£4,500,000; Marketing Interests £8,000,000, 


PRODUCTION 

Crude oil production is Kuwait, Iraq and 
Qater was again increased in 1954, when our 
offtake from those sources totalled some 
36,000,000 tons, compared with 32,000,000 in 
1953. As from 29th October, when the agree- 
ment between Iran and the Consortium com- 
panies took effect, to the end of 1954 our lift- 
ings from Iran were 440,000 tons, about one- 
third in crude oil and the balance in refined 
products. Our current liftings from Iran are 
at the rate of 5,000,000 tons per annum, includ- 
ing 2,000,000 tons of crude oil. 

In the United Kingdom our crude oil pro- 
duction was 59,000 tons compared with 
54,600 tons in 1953, 

Exploration operations were increased dur- 
ing the year in the various overseas territories 
in which we have interests. 


REFINING 
Our total refinery throughput in 1954, at 
24,000,000 tons, was 4,000,000 tons greater 


than in 1953. Principal contributors to this in- 
crease were the new Aden refinery, which came 
into operation in July, 1954, and the Kent and 


Hamburg refineries, On Ist February last our 
new Kwinana Refinery in Western Australia 
was commissioned; that addition, together with 


the development of our other refining installa 
tlans and interests, should achieve the figure 
of 30,000,000 tons which | mentioned last year 


as our expected total refining capacity by the 
end of this year. 

In Great Britain, throughput in 1954 of our 
four refineries totalled 10,563,000 tons against 
9,327,000 tons in 1933. 

The statement then referred to the refinery 
operations in Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Israel, Kuwait, Aden, Australia and Abadan, 
and continued : 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


World demand for petroleum products, ex- 
cluding Russia and her satellites, increased by 
about 5 per cent. in 1954, following the same 
trend as in the previous two years. This world 
figure would have been greater but for the 
slight business recession in the U.S.A. where 
the increase was limited to 2 per cent. In the 
Eastern Hemisphere, wherein lies the bulk of 
your Company's interests, the increase in oil 
consumption in a year of generally high busi- 
ness activity was 11 per cent. above the 1953 
level, comparing with increases of about 8 per 
cent. in each of the two preceding years. This 
gain in Eastern Hemisphere trade, representing 
some 18 million tons, was matched by increased 
output of Middle East crude oil—particularly 
in Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 

The growth in refinery capacity in the 
Eastern Hemisphere last year of 24 million tons 
was more than adequate to cover the increased 
demand. 

The Group’s sales of crude oil and refined 
products in 1954 were at a record level of 41 
million tons, about one million tons greater 
than the previous peak figure achieved in 1950, 
the last year in which we were fully operating 
in Iran. Sales in 1954 represented an increase of 
nearly 4 million tons, or 104 per cent. over 
1953, 

Our sales of aviation spirit have continued 
to expand. 

The BP International Oil Bunkering Service 
continues to provide an important part of world 
bunker supplies. 

Sales of our branded lubricants show a very 
satisfactory increase compared with 1953 both 
in this country and overseas and our largely 
increased production is all being disposed of 
through our own marketing outlets. 

In the United Kingdom, the continued up- 
ward trend in industrial activity was reflected 
in a strong demand for petroleum products in 
1954. Sales of fuel oil showed a marked expan- 
sion and we are being called upon to contribute 
in an increasing degree to the country’s indus- 
trial energy requirements, 


RESEARCH 


The work of our Research and Development 
establishments continues to maintain and en- 
hance the Company's reputation for products 
of the highest quality and performance, as well 
as to keep the BP Group abreast of its com- 
petitors in the continually evolving techniques 
of finding, producing, transporting and refining 
crude oils 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Tue annual general meeting of the Automatic 
Telephone & Electric Company Limited wil] 
be held on June 15 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circy- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.LE. : 

Group profit for the year 1954 is £1,440,000. 

Sales of Telephone equipment to the Post 
Office in 1954 were again limited by Treasury 
restriction but it is satisfactory to record that 
increased capital expenditure will be available 
to the Post Office enabling planning to take 
place to satisfy the large demands for telephone 
service, which show no sign of abating. 

Certainly the future prospect for the dis- 
heartened applicants for telephones is much 
brighter. 

In overseas markets, which accounted for 
over 70° of our sales, we more than main- 
tained our position and the forward outlook 
is encouraging in spite of strong international 
competition. Telephone development the world 
over is growing at a rapid pace. 

Our exports go to 69 countries and embrace 
telecommunication and signalling systems of 
various forms. Whilst telephone switching is 
still the major export, much progress con- 
tinues to be made in the field of multi-channel 
line and radio equipment, a Division which is 
expanding rapidly. 

We are spending a very substantial sum of 
money on research and development. In our 
view it is absolutely vital that a Company such 
as ours, the success of whose business has been 
achieved by the supreme technical excellence 
of its products, must remain in the forefront 
of developments in the type of equipment at 
which we at present excel. 


WOODEND (KELANI VALLEY, 
CEYLON) RUBBER & TEA COMPANY 





THe 35th annual general meeting of Woodend 
(Kelani Valley, Ceylon) Rubber & Tea Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on May 17 in Lon- 
don, Lt.-Col. C. W. S. Gardner, M.C, (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cit- 
culated statement: 

I am glad we are able to ask you to sanec- 
tion a somewhat better dividend this year 
than last year. The crop was 412,762 lbs. 
against 408,172 lbs. in 1953. The net sale price 
in Colombo, duty free, was 18.06d. against 
18.11d. in 1953. Working costs, including 
depreciation and Head Office expenditure, 
were 14.33d. against 17.09d. in 1953, both 
excluding duty. The profit from the sale of 
rubber (investment income, etc., excluded) 
was £6,404 19s. 2d. against £1,735 Ils. 1d. in 
1953. 

The increased distribution has been made 
possible by very sound causes, and the chief 
of these is that the estate is being run far 
more efficiently. Costs for the last three years 
have been 18.75d., 17.09d. and 14.33d. I do 
not think we have exhausted the possibili- 
ties from this line yet, but there is no doubt 
that the greater part of our future progress 
in economic working must come from i- 
creased yields from replanting. : 

We have only been able to proceed with 
the replanting programme very slowly. When 
more replants come into bearing we may be 
able to expedite the programme. We now 
have just over 34 per cent. replanted, so we 
have a long way to go. im. 

Ceylon rubber crops are very sensitive to 
the weather, particularly to the incidence of 
the rainfall, but given average conditions we 
ought to have a satisfactory current year. 

The report was adopted. 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





Demand for Gem Diamonds still oustrips production 





Intensive Prospecting in South-West Africa 





Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s Statement 





Tue following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Sir ERNEST OPPENHEIMER, 
D.C.L., which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954. 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the group profit for the year after 
providing £7,781,226 for taxation was 
£17,729,152. The balance attributable to your 
company as its share of the profits is 
£15,253,980. 

To this amount have been added the un- 
appropriated balance at December 31, 1953, 
which, after an adjustment of minority inter- 
ests, was £20,345,325, and £300,000 transferred 
from the provision for depreciation of Govern- 
ment and local authority securities as being 
in excess of requirements. These additions re- 
sulted in a total available for appropriation 
applicable to your company of £35,899,305. 
£2,841,550 has been transferred to reserves and 
{8,964,851 declared in dividends, leaving an un- 
appropriated balance of £24,092,904 (an 
increase for the year of £3,899,695). Of this 
balance, £7,448,092 is in your company’s own 
accounts and £16,644,812 is your company’s 
interest in the unappropriated balances of its 
subsidiaries, 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


The consolidated balance-sheet shows total 
assets of £126,327,374. Included in this total 
is an amount of £15,295,088, being the net 
excess of cost of investments in subsidiary 
companies over their nominal value less 
amounts written off and after adjustment on 
consolidation. This excess is, however, covered 
more than two-and-a-half times by capital 
reserves totalling £39,391,153. Current assets, 
loans to other companies and investments total 
{82,746,498 and exceed all liabilities to the 
public by £64,058,702. In addition, the group 
held a stock of diamonds valued at £4,0604,546 
on the basis of cost of production in the case 
of the mining companies and cost or market 
value, whichever was the lower, in the case of 
the Diamond Corporation, and a stock of min- 
lag stores and materials valued at £1,591,891. 

It will thus be seen that the financial position 
of the group has been still further strengthened. 
Moreover, the capital resources of the trading 
companies, totalling £15m., are additional to 
the consolidated surplus, and the position is 
such as to provide not only protection to the 
diamond trade under all foreseeable. con- 
tngencies, but the means of continuing to play 
a. important part in the mining and industrial 
development of the country. For these latter 
purposes we have established two companies. 

Firstly, De Beers Industrial Corporation, 
Limited, was formed to assist in financing 
various industrial projects, and its principal 
isset is its holding of half the issued share 
‘apital of African Explosives and Chemical 
Industries, Limited. The dividend received 
rom that company was at the same rate as 
that for the previous year, namely 8 per cent., 
but increased dividends for the current and 
future years can be expected. 


Secondly, De Beers Investment Trust, 
Limited was established in order to employ 
the surplus funds of the Diamond Corporation 
in furthering the development of African 
Explosives and Chemical Industries Limited, 
and participating in the development of the 
Far West Rand and Orange Free State gold- 
fields. Its investments are widespread and 
largely in developing and expanding concerns, 
most of which have very favourable prospects. 
The market value of these investments at 
December 31, 1954, exceeded their cost by 
£6,769,000. 

In addition to thes¢ investments, the Trust 
Company had made loans at satisfactory rates 
of interest totalling £11,031,000, a considerable 
part of which loans carry valuable conversion 
rights. 

As soon as many of the developing mines 
and enterprises in which the Trust Company 
is interested become dividend paying in the 
comparatively near future, it will be assured of 
stable and expanding revenue, and your com- 
pany can look forward to substantial income 
from this source, not in any way derived from 
the diamond industry. 

Through substantial holdings in the two 
companies whose activities I have reviewed, 
the Group has very valuable investments in 
undertakings not in any way connected with 
the diamond industry. The value of these 
investments, based on market price in the case 
of quoted securities, and the book value of 
others, plus loans to concerns similarly uncon- 
nected with the diamond industry, and the 
Group cash assets less liabilities totalled 
£70,709,770. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1955 
Our gem and industrial sales organizations 
sold during the first three months of this year: 


GEM. ncccccccces £15,231,054 
Industrial .....seeeeeeeeeees £6,936,763 


ccccccccccccocce EdaglOl war 


Te xees 





The demand for gem diamonds is substan- 
tially greater than the production from all 
sources. Fortunately, intensive prospecting 
operations in South-West Africa have, during 
the last few years, increased the proved 
diamond reserves very considerably. In step 
with these results, the Consolidated Company 
of South-West Africa made the required addi- 
tions to its treatment plants and is now able to 
increase its monthly output (working average 
grade of the deposits) from 57,000 carats to 
70,000 carats per month. This latter figure 
should be attained by the end of the year. 

Important developments have also taken 
place in Tanganyika. Williamson Diamonds 
Limited are just completing the erection of a 
most modern large-scale treatment plant, and 
we can therefore also expect a larger output 
from this territory. 

These two enlarged productions will prove 
a welcome addition to the gem trade. All other 
producers are working to capacity. 

The immediate outlook for the industrial 
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section of the diamond trade is equally promis- 
ing. Due to very large stockpiling purchases 
by the United States authorities, the demand is 
at present exceptionally strong, and during this 
year we should readily dispose of all current 
production. But the stockpiling purchases can- 
not continue indefinitely. Whenever these pur- 
chases cease, we will be faced with an over- 
production, so that in this case—unlike the 
gem trade— it is not a question of finding addi- 
tional supplies, but additional outlets. This 
problem is having our most careful and con- 
tinued attention. 

All in all, indications point to 1955 being a 
prosperous year in the diamond trade, 


Copies of the directors’ report and accounts 
and the chairman's statement may be obtained 


from the London Transfer Office of the Com- 
pany, 11, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


Period of Consolidation and Expansion 











Tue Annual General Court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 8 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Governor, Mr. R. Olaf 
Hambro: 

The increase in our total premium income 
in the Fire, Accident and Marine Departments 
was £216,189, bringing the figure to a grand 
total of £16,527,122. 

Taken over all, the year has not been an 
unsatisfactory one; perhaps I can best describe 
it as a period of continued consolidation and 
expansion. 

LIFE ACCOUNT: In the Life Department 
we have had a most successful year. jum 
income has risen to £2,117,264, an increase of 
£184,491 on the year. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT: The 
transfers from the four Underwriting Accounts 
amount in all to £1,005,507, as compared with 
£1,143,278 in 1953. The Provision for United 
Kingdom Taxation takes £475,000 and the 
profit for the year comes to £721,748, 

It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 12s., 
making a total of 22s. a share for the year 1954, 
as compared with 20s. for 1953, 


INVESTMENTS 


The investments of the Corporation have 
become of recent years, with the large increases 
of the funds, a very important part of the 
organisation. 

We in the insurance business are sometimes 
accused of failing to do all that we might do to 
help in the establishment and expansion of 
smaller businesses. It should not be assumed 
that this responsibility is one which should rest 
on the insurance companies alone. There are 
today a number of finance companies whose 
primary object is the financing of small busi- 
nesses. These companies, together with the 
banks, the old-established issuing houses, and 
the insurance companies, constitute a market 
for small industry which did not exist twenty 
years ago when attention was first centred on 
what became known as the Macmillan Gap. It 
is without doubt of vital importance to the 
national economy that capital should be made 
available for worthwhile enterprise. | readily 
admit that our first thought is for the interests 
of our policyholders, but at the same time I 
must insist that I see no justification whatever 
for the mischievous doctrine that there is a 
fundamental and inescapable conflict between 
the national interest and the interests of the 
policyholders which we endeavour to serve. On 
the contrary, I believe that in the long run the 
interests of the institutional investor and the 
interests of the country are inextricably inter- 
Woven, and that by investing our money to the 
best advantage we shall at the same time make 
our best contribution to the maintenance and 
development of the country’s resources. 
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Election Choruses 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 272 
Report by Hilbrian 


Competitors were asked to submit the chorus (not more than twelve lines) of a suitable 
Election Song for any of the three major political parties. 


HAVE we grown more cynical about Parlia- 
mentary elections? The results of this com- 
petition suggest it. Not for this generation 
the rousing chorus of ‘God made the land 
for the people,’ or the naive enthusiasm of 
‘Stanley Boy.’ The promoters of public- 
opinion polls may make what they like of it, 
but the fact remains that, out of a good 
entry, more than 80 per cent. of the com- 
petitors showed a tongue very evidently in 
cheek. (In more detail, 46 per cent. of the 
entries leaned towards the Conservatives, 
28 per cent. favoured Labour and 26 per 
cent. were Liberal songs.) 

But it is difficult to imagine an earnest 
gathering of Liberals following Katy’ s lead 
with: 

For though Gwilym chose the Right-ward path 
to glory, 
And though Megan has deserted Clem for 

Clem, 

We, betwixt the giants Socialist and Tory, 
Tread the middle course with fortitude and 
phlegm. 
Or a Tory meeting bursting into song, as 
PM suggests, with: 
Then let’s all go to the country, boys, 
In the springtime of the year, 
When everything smells like Eden 
And the air is so nuclear. 
Merseyside’s ending went with the right 
swing: 
So think of Posterity! Vote for Prosperity! 

Eden’s the man for you! 
and Alberick ingeniously catered ‘for all 
parties by adapting ‘Rule Britannia’ to suit 
any of them, by a mere change of name: 

Eden ) 


With ; Attlee 
{ Davies ! 


Much, much nearer, nearer the millennium. 
I recommend that £2 each be awarded to 


-in, we'll come 


R. Kennard Davis and A. Macdonald for 
choruses which the appropriate political 
parties might well introduce into the pro- 
ceedings if their meetings need enlivening. 
A. D. Bennett Jones deserves £1 for a 
charming jingle, the best of the many light- 
hearted entries. Those quoted, together with 
Frances Collingwood, Miss J. S. Home, 
David Hugh Rees and A. J. W. L, are 
commended. 
PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Conservative 
Hail to the Party of National Unity, 
Building a prosperous, peaceful community! 
Houses for all, and for each opportunity ! 

Come to the poll and make sure they get in! 
Hail to the Party that brings you prosperity, 
Ending the era of Labour austerity, 
Working for Peace with good will 

sincerity! 

Come to the poll and we're certain to win! 
Hail to the Party that heals your divisions, 
Ended your rationing, gave you provisions! 
Now is the hour for the best of decisions! 

Come to the poll! Let the voting begin! 


and 


(A. MACDONALD) 
Liberal 

(Tune: ‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.’) 

They say the Liberal Party is for ever dead and 
gone 

But we'll show them that the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn 

And that triumph yet awaits the men = 
scorn to cringe and fawn 

As Truth goes marching on. 

For freedom and integrity will never own 
defeat, 

The Country yet from out the tares will pluck 
the stalks of wheat, 

And many a trusty Liberal will surely win a 
seat 

As Truth goes marching on. 
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Glory, glory, hallelujah! (three times) 
Truth must go marching on, 


(A. D. BENNETT JONES) 
Labour 
(To be sung in close harmony.) 
Come ladies and gents, forget argument, 
And away to the May Poll g 
Let everyone see on the po of TV 
How united we face the foe. 
For Megan will dance with Clem, 
And Edith has got her Nye, 
To foot it, foot it, Michael Foot it, foot 
it to and fro. 


COMMENDED 
(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 
Labour 
Vote fora shorter and brighter conscription! 
Vote for the chaps who de-bob your prescrip- 
tion! 
Vote for Clem Attlee and Herbert and Nye; 
Vote for the Pye that is not in the Skye! 
Vote for free sets of bakelite dentures! 
Vote for the end of those wicked debentures! 
Vote for the second re-scramble of steel! 
Vote for the Tax on Amusements repeal! 
Vote for bulk buying and freedom from 
Freedom! 
Vote for deaf aids for the people who need 
‘em! 
If you want to be equal, 
neighbour, 
Then DOWN WITH THE TORIES, and 
HURRAH FOR LABOUR! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 275 
Set by Allan M. Laing 

A rumour, much too good to be true, 
credits Sir Winston Churchill with the inten- 
tion of rounding off a versatile career by 
writing ballads in the Macaulay vein. Fora 
prize of £5 competitors are asked to take 
any incident in Sir Winston's active life and 
relate it in the familiar Macaulay metre. 
Limit : twenty lines. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 275,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, 
must be received by May 31. Results in the 
Spectator of June 10. 


nay up on your 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 835 ; 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 A short note to the railway (6). 1 Spoil Miss Woodhouse when she’s at 8 


4 Set forth for old-fashioned prison (8). 


N 


Song) (6). 

12 Mother and child, stony (5). 

13 Up among the swinish it’s very prickly 
(9). 


n 


a 


14 Legislator drowned in ale and plenty ol 
it! (5). 
16 Up there’s a river (9). 


17 Kestrel (9). a 


4 





the seaside (7). 

8 Sam Lover (anag.) (8) _ afterthought calls for the doctor 
10 ‘I'd —— resign to call thee mine’ (Old 3 Concerning a meeting-place for the 
Chancellor? (7). 

Prosecutor north of the Tweed seems 
relentless (7). 14 15 
What, no MS? (9). 

Gets rid of the activities of John Well- 
ington Wells? (7). 

Hypocritical speciality of the beauty 
parlour? (3-7). 

Black or white, possibly, in the Estate 
Marke? (10). 21 








3 4 5 6 \? 

9 10 

i 

13 

16 
18 19 20 

| 
22 23 


27 | 
sdieneail 








19 Surely a hundred to the inch? (5) ‘ 
21.R he : = (9) 15 Gyre’s in a panic, in a panic (9). 
ae tp ae ee ee 17 It is with upraised paw the deer appear 
22 Fortunate literary chap (5). here (7). 7) 
24 The fish has no part in this (6). 18 Is this what is poured on the troubled 
; —- waves? (4-3). 
25 “Methought | saw my late Saint’ 49 What freedom can do to Ur (7). 
(Milton) (8). “ : ’ 
° : 20 ‘Get you home: Is this a ——’ (Shake- 26 
26 Will the poet never grow up? (8). speare) (7). 
27 Ship from Ragusa (6). 23 Got us mixed? (5S). 


Two prizes wi'l be awarded: a copy o the De Luxe edition gf Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea 


opened aicer aoon on Moy 31 and addressed: Crossword No, 835 99 Gower Si, 


Chanihers's lwentieth Century Dict 


They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


ionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


. London, WC1. 
Kear 


Solution on June 3 


Winners of Crossword No, 833 are 
Sanderstead Surrey and Miss M. Finnis. 6 Waimer Cas'le Ruad Wauer 


Solution to No. 833 on page iil 


Mr. Roser: Nettson, 18 Downsway 
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Classified advertisements must be, Bridge. S.E.1, by 27th May. Candidates who 

id. 3 li Li " have recently applied for similar posts, and 
prepaid. IS. per line, Line QVerGReS | have no particulars to add, may apply on 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box form EO/TS10B. (685). 


Numbers Is. extra. Classified|,9npON COUNTY COUNCIL. NEW 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,,| COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| BOYS aT DACRES ROAD, LEWISHAM, 
5 . -E.23. Headmaster required for this new 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). comprehensive school for about 1,320 boys 
to be opened in September, 1956. Appoint- 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ment will probably take effect from January 

56, for purpose of preliminary planning 

The engagement of persons answering these | The school will be in Burnham Group XIX 
advertisements must be made through @| (head's allowance £800). Courses of various 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or @) yinds and length will be provided including 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appii- | some leading to the General Certificate of 
cant is @ a a = & @| Education (ordinary and advanced levels) 
woman age ~57 _inciusive unless Ne OF | and some leading to advanced studies in com- 
; merce and building. There will be a deputy 


she, or the employment, is excepted from 
ms N ot i s 
the provisions «~ the Notification of Vacan- headmaster with a substantial special allow- 
mce and ample provision for other posts 








“cles Order, 1952. 


. , . a 
COLEG PRIFYSGOL CY MRU, U NIVER- of special responsibility. The headmaster will 
SITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABBERYST-' have adequate administrative and secretarial 
WYTH. RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN assistance. A person of high academic qua- 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Applications are) jifications, organising ability, wide experi- 
invited from graduates of any British or Com-| ence and a strong interest in the whole field 
monwealth University for two Research) of secondary education is looked for. Apply 
Studentships in the social sciences. The Stu-| 9m Form EO/TS10/Dacres, obtainable from 
dentships (of an annual value of £300-£400) the Education Officer (TS10), The County 
per annum) will be awarded tor one year in) Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. (Form 
the first instance but will normally be re-| TS10B for those who have recently applied 
newed for a second year. Applicants should) for similar posts and have nothing to add) 
state a pgp oy of research) Closing date 30th May. 1955. (671) 
which should be within the fields covered by! i ‘ . 
Economics (including Agricultural Econo-| LOUGHBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL. Re- 
mics), Economic and Social History (includ-| Quited in September graduates mistress to 
ing Welsh History), Human Geography and teach General Subjects to girls aged 11-13 
Anthropology, International Politics, Politi-' Direct-grant School. 500 girls. Burnham 
cal Philosophy and Law. Applications, giv-| Scale. Apply Headmistress 
ing the names of two referees and addressed ygaRKET ANALYST required for Export 
to the Registrar, should be received mot later) pivision of Ford Motor Company Ltd., 
than 23rd July, | Dagenham, Essex. Degree in economics of 
DECCA RADAR LIMITED invite enquiries; commerce essential. Must have analytical 
from Science or Engineering Graduates of mind, good knowledge of statistics and sales 
proven ability in other fields who now con-| long-term forecasting. Experience of foreign 
template a career in Electronics. The Com-| markets and/or motor industry an asset 
pany is expanding rapidly botk in size and! Age 23/35.—Reply to Salaried Personnel De- 
in the scope of its interests ard it is felt, partment quoting reference FMA/PP. 
Te ee iter Gites’ w bene ccs ty |OXPORD VACATION COURSE IN 
“ws ¥ ss 

their standing in their previous field, could) EDUCATION. 28th July-Ilth August, 1955, 

. err luding lectures on ‘PLANNED EDUCA- 
soon command positions of responsibility in| TION <r dr egpntte aie 
the Research Laboratories of the Company. | h —— Peo oe go ~ioe oa a Bes 
British Nationality is essential. A Pension | eee sc one oa hi, em p. tee dis “ 
Scheme is in operation. Letters giving full| FaNth and its setting in Tistory and discus 
personal details should be addressed to the - 


inc : ‘oulson, 
Research Director, Decca Radar Limited, 2 ease eee ee Coueen 
Tolworth Ruse, Surbiton : . ; 


Surrey : quoting | Professor Lester Smith. Further particulars 
reference RLA 94 ifrom The Director, Oxford University 
DIOCESAN BISHOP (Home Counties)! Department of Education. 15 Norham Gar- 
wants Private Secretary (woman), Septem-|dens, Oxford (marked ‘Vacation Course’) 


ber. Non-residential.—Apply Box No. 816. | sexiog BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN 
GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL, Applications | SERVICE. The Civil Service Commissioners 
are invited for appointment as Bursar. | invite applications for about 6 posts in Grade 
Administrative capacity, personality and | g/9 (Second/Third Secretary) of the Senior 
initiative essential: knowledge of accoun- | Branch of the Foreign Service. Age at least 
tancy and estate management an advantage. | 26 and under 32 on Ist August, 1955. Univer- 
Candidates should write briefly, in the first | sity honours graduates, and other candidates 
instance, outlining their qualifications and | with suitable qualifications and experience 
experience and mentioning the salary they afe | wil} be considered. Sound knowledge re- 
looking for. Those who appear to have suit-' quired of international problems, Evidence 
able qualifications will then be sent full pat-|of a capacity to learn languages is essen- 
ticulars and a detailed questionnaire. Replies |tjiai, and there may be an oral test in a 
to: Chairman-of the Board of Directors.| modern language. Salary scales including 
Gordonstoun School, Elgin, endorsed on the | extra duty allowance, where payable: Grade 
envelope: Appointments. | 9, £531 to £718 (men); £713 (women). At the 
LADY SECRETARY shorthand-typist, | end of two years’ actual! service, or on com- 
25-30, for Middle East. Salary £1,250. Also pletion of probation, if later, a special in 
secretary shorthand-typist, about 30 and crease of £50 is payable within the maximum 
British born, for Italian industrialist. Good |of the scale. Grade 8, £778 to £955 (men) 
French essential and willingness to travel. | £749 to £858 (women). Women’s scales are 
Salary £15 weekly (minimum). Interviews | being improved under equal pay scheme. For 
immediately —WIGMORE AGENCY 4& further particulars (including prospects) and 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LTD., 67 | application forms, write to the Secretary, 
Wigmore St., W.1, HUNter 9951/2/3. | Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 
4 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, POST oF| 28s. London. W-1. quoting No. 4459/55. 
SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY. DEPUTY| Soin junc joss. — , 
HEADMISTRESS. PARLIAMENT HILL} sp a 
SCHOOL. Highgate Road, N.W.5S (Head-| SHORTHAND TYPISTS required in the fol 
mistress : Miss G. N. M. Edmed. B.A.). A| lowing departments : Sister Tutors’, Admis- 
secondary school for about 1,350 girls. The) sion Unit and Supplies. Copy-typist required 
school is at present a grammar school; for Medical Correspondence Dept. Salary 
which is being enlarged to become a com-| scale £175-£410 according to age and cx- 
prehensive school from September, 1956.| perience. Apply in writing, stating age and 
Applications invited from qualified teachers! full particulars to Secretary (ST), The Hos- 
for appointment as deputy headmistress to} pital for Sick Children, Gt. Ormond St., 
take up duty for preliminary planning at) W.C.1. 

Easter, 1956, Burnham (London) scale salary | sue LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
with substantial special allowance. at present) ant) POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of 
£250 a year, but likely to be increased in) { ondon). Candidates, preferable under 30, 
relation to Proposed increased allowances for] ang qualified in jurisprudence, philosophy, 
advanced teaching. The school will be filled) of history. or generally in the social sciences 
at the outset by the pupils of the former) are invited to submit applications for an 
gtammar school and by transfers trom neigh-| assistant lectureship in International Rela 
bouring schools. Courses of various kinds| tions, commencing in October, 1955. Salary 
and lengths will be provided, including some} scale £600 x £50—£700 per annum, with 
leading to G.C.E. (Ordinary, advanced and) superannuation benefits and family allow 
scholarship levels) and some preparing for| ances. In assessing the starting salary due 
advanced courses in catering and needle! consideration wi!! be given to age and exper 
trades. Applicants must have good qualifi-|jence. Candidates who expect to graduate this 
cations, organising ability and a variety of}summer can be considered. Applications, 
teaching experience and should be inter-| with the names of three referees, should be 
ested in the whole ficid of secondary) received not later than 8 Junc, 1955, by the 
education, Application forms EO/TS10) Secretary, London School of Economics and 
(Parliament Hill) to be obtained from and} Political Science, Houghton Street, London 
retuined to the Education Officer} W.C.2, from whom further particulars may 
(EO/TS10), County Hall, Westminster! be obtained. 


ll 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE IBADAN, | INSTITUTO de Espafia, 102 Eaton Square, 
NIGERIA—DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA- S.W.1. Lecture by Prof Geoffrey Bullough 
MURAL STUDIES. Applications are invited ‘Sir Richard Fanshawe and Spain,’ on Fri- 
from wey | graduates a Tutorship day, 20th May. at 6 p.m. 

in Industrial Relations; (2) utorships or MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., 
Assistant Tutorships in Economics, Govern. | w.1. PICASSO—63 Drawings (1953-54) & 10 
in first instance. Salary scales: Tutors £900 a. Daily 10-5,30, Sat., 10-12.30. Until 
x 50—1,200 p.a., Assistant Tutors £750 x z , 
S0—850 p.a., point of entry determined by SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
qualifications and experience. Child allow-| Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday 11 a.m., May 
ance £50 p.a. per child (max. £150 p.a.) for |22. Archibald Robertson, M.A.. “Are Myths 
children resident in Nigeria or £100 p.a. per | Useful?” Adm. free. Free copy Monthly 


|child (max. £300 p.a.) for chikdren resident | Record on request. 


elsewhere. Outfit allowance £60 on first’ 7a@E HISTORIAN AND HIS CRAFT, June 
appointment. F-S.S.U. Passages paid for) 17.19, 195$. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Profes- 
member of staff, wife and children (under) .4- Barraclough and other’ distinguished 
11 years) on appointment, overseas leave and | .,eaxers will address week-end courses at 
termination. Part-furnished accommodation Missenden Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
at rent not exceeding 7.7 per cent. of salary. Details from the Warden P “ 
Applications (10 copies) naming 3 referees ‘ 
and stating full qualifications and experience THINKERS’ HOLIDAY ORGANISATION, 
to be received by 20 June, 1955, by Secretary,|1955 Summer School “Democracy in the 
Inter-University Council for Higher Educa-| Atomic Age."” Buxton, 13-27 August. 
tion Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, London, | Speakers include H. J. Blackham, Prof. E. 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may | Devons, Prof. S. E. Finer, the Rev. G. J. G. 
be obtained Grieve, Wilfrid Harrison, Prof. H. Levy, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD! Sit Will Lawther, D. A. Routh. For details 
COAST. Applications are invited for appoint-|@PPly to 1 H.O., 8 Kenton St., London, 
ment to Chair of English. Salary £2,400 p.a W.C.1, Visitors from abroad especially 
Family allowance £100 p.a. per child (maxi- | Welcome. 

mum £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance £60 on 
first appointment. F.S.S.U. Free passages for 
appointee, wife and maximum of 5 cir PERSONAL 
Part-furnished accommodation at rent not 

exceeding 7.5 per cent. of salary. Applica-| 4 SOUND INVESTMENT for any larder.— 
tions (10 copies) naming three referees and | Rayner'’s Indian Mango Chutney, Available 
stating full qualifications and experience to | from all good grocers 

be received by 10 June, 1955, by Secretary. | BEFORE YOU BUY those shares see what 
Inter-University Council for Higher Educa-| the ‘Investors’ Chronicle” has to say. It is 
tion Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, London, the best informed and widest read financial 
Ww C.1, from whom further information may | weekly. Two issues free of charge from 32 
be obtained Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 


A Ei OULEGE OF THE GOLD CANCER PATIENT (55435), Poor woman 
Senior Lectureship, Lectureship or Assistant (©. Poor home conditions, is now unable 
Lectureship in History (one or two appoint- to walk. Needs nourishing foods and a period 
. |of convalescence. Please heip us to care for 
ments). (2) Senior Lectureship or Lec-|ner (aiso thousands of other sad cases). 
tureship in Economics. (3) Lectureships OF| Jewellery welcomed, National Society for 
Assistant Lectureships in: Education (two| Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47 Victoria Street, 
appointments), English, Classics, Philosophy,| 5 w_1. ‘ hips 
Divinity. Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer CAREERS as Hotel 
£1,700 x £75—£2,000 p.a.; Lecturer £950 x) nists Management, Dietitian Caterers, 
£50—41,600 p.a., Assistant Lecturer £850 x Medical Secretaries Successful stal 
£50—£950 p.a. Status and point of entry, Medica B oe “ ad. Se pens ome 
determined by qualifications and experience, COUrS¢S. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Family allowance £100 p.a. per child (maxi-| T*aining College, Brighton 6. 
mum £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance £60 on first HOLIDAY OFFERED WOMAN, thirties, 
appointment. F.S.S.U. Free passages for|to share similar owner small house op sea 
appointee, wite and maximum of § children | near Dublin, 34 gns. week. Box 804. 


Part furnished accommodation to rent not! wn PEACE : 

, f as in war the Merchant Navy 
exceeding 7.5% of salary. Applications (10 : 

tal to the National Life. Please help 
copies) naming three referees and stating full xt iw : ; 
qualifications and experience to be reccived oe Sees Oe See ee 
by 10 June, 1955. by Secretary, Inter-Univer-| 2 - ‘ - 
sity Council for Higher Education Overseas —— pen’ er — a 
. . ‘| Davi amber, pat -B.E., 

Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from sailors’ HOME and RED ENSIGN 
whom further information may be obtained CLUB, Dock Stree’ and Ensign Street, 
WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL, The London Docks, E.1. 


West Riding Education Committee invite ’ 
applications from suitably qualified candi IPPOLIT MOTCHALOFF, Concert Pianist, 


dates for the appointment of an Area Youth | Piano lessons. Wigmore Hall Studios, W.1. 
Officer for the Don Valley and Rother Valley sINGLE PROFESSIONAL MAN secking 
districts with Headquarters at Rotherham. | suitable companions, either sex, on holiday 
Salary scale for men £500 x 18—£775 and polomites and Italy, July, August or Sep- 
for women £445 x 1 £620. In fixing the tember.—Box No. 820. 
commencing salary allowance may be made 
for previous experience and/or qualifications. | gage Mig” 
Further particulars and forms of application! ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
are obtainable on receipt of a stamped ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
addressed envelope from the Chief Education | colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, to whom largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
completed applications should be submitted, | to § gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
not Jater than fourteen days after this adver- | Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros, Ltd., 53 
tisement appears. Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiversficld 
— | Green 232/233. 

|CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 

EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES! lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 


CARL FREDRIK HILL. An exhibition of OW" Practitioner. Details from The Contact 
paintings & drawings. ARTS COUNCIL Lenses Finance Co Lid 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
GALLERY, 4 St. James’s Square, §.W.1, South Kensington, S.W.7. 

Closes 24 May. Mon., Fri., Sat. 10-6, Tues.| FOR SALE at all good grocers.—Rayner’s 
10-8. Admission free Indian Mango Chutney, the sure cure for 
CAVENDISH GALLERY, Hotel Cavendish, ‘ted appetites. 

77 Lancaster Gate, W.2. Good Paintings HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
Rejected by the Academy. Mon.-Fri. 11-8. linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. 
From May 9th Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S.’ 1783a 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Rd., £.2,| Brompton Road (corner Bauchamp PI.), 
. three turnings from Harrods. 





Book-keeper/Recep- 





Programmes of Art Films for Adults Sun- 

days at 2.30 p.m. and 4.0 p.m. Admission| IF YOU ENJOY the cuisine provencal 
free. 22nd May ““Gcorges Braque” ‘‘Maillol" | before or after the theatre—why not call at 
“Pieter Breughei the Elder’ (528) LABELLE MEUNIERE RESTAURANT 
GIMPEL fils, S0 South Molton St.. W.1, rennomme, 5 Charlotte Street, W.1. MUS. 
Recent paintings by PIERRE SOULAGES 1134 


(closing May 21st); COLLECTORS CHOICE | Continued on page iv of cover. 
V (opening May 24th) haere —== 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghal!l Street,) SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 833 
London, E.C.2. Four Lectures on “Emotion ACROSS: 1 Biceps. 4 Squirrel. 8 
and the Reader” will be given by the Profes- Moabites. 10 Spider. 12 Ammon. 13 Chal- 
sor in Rhetoric, Richard Hughes, Esq.,| lenge. 14 Today. 16 Itinerary. 17 Asymp- 
O.B.E.. on Mon. to Thurs., May 23rd to tote. 19 Biter. 21 Head first, 22 Lorna. 24 
26th. The Lectures are FREE and begin’ Trover. 25 Cynosure. 26 Stressed. 27 Insect. 
at 5.30 p.m DOWN : 1 Bombast. 2 Charm. 3 Pliancy. 
HAROLD GILMAN. 5 Impulse. 6 Redundant. 7 Larceny. 9 Escri- 








Arts Council Exhibi- 


tion TATE GALLERY. Open till 5 June.| toire. 11 Manifestly, 15 Day-labour. 17 
Weekdays 10-6 (Tues. & Thurs, 10-8),| Achates. 18 Puffers, 19 Balloon, 20 Reagent, 
Suns. 2-6. Admission free, '23 Rouse, 








iv 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female a. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Warwick. Tel 


and the Human Male sent on by post Boys’ Preparatory. Shakespeare 
Write or call for our Free Price List and | ¢ ae, 13 brs, (rail) London. 

Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag. SECRETARIAL Training Fees. Londoners 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX.| £28 per annum (under 18 free). NORTH 
MICRO’S CORNEAL and CONTACT WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, Prince of 
LENSES. Easy payments arranged if de-| Wales Rd., N.W. 5 (GUL 1154) 

sired. For details and free booklet write SPANISH COURSES in London and Sum- 
Corneal-Contact Lenses Ltd.. Dept. 274C, mer courses in Spain. Apply to Institute of 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 Tel. Spain, 102 Eaton Square, S.W 

Gerrard 2531. Consulting Rooms in Cat-\ wet_L-BALANCED PREPARATION for 
, —~o-~a Leeds, York, Newcastle. the great School of Mankind—Life itself— 
Glasgow, etc. is the aim of The New School, Kings 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec-| Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root) sation the method (based on Rudolf Steiner 


























SPECTATOR, MAY 20, 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, 
direct from factory, save £ £ és 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 
I NVELOPES (Dickinson), 6 x 34, white, 16s. 
1,000.—L. Warsen, 7 Newton Ave., N.10 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
their lustrous beauty. Elegent Damask Table 


super quality, 
Send today 


Cloths and Napery, Luncheon Sets. After- 
noon Tea Cloths. Superior Bed Linens 
Linen and Terry Towels. Dress Linens. 30 
beautiful colours to choose from. Ilustrated 
Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, 
Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co Antrim, 
Northern Ireland 

TYPEWRITERS/DUPLICATORS. Verney 
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HORSHAM—Convalescence at Honeywoog 
House, Rowhook Horsham, Sussex. Phone 
Oakwood Hill 389, Ideal for rest and recy. 
peration. Full nursing attention. Dietetics 
Physiotherapy. Building and Slimming Diets 
Beautiful country residence. Wireless every 
bedroom Excellent cuisine. Apply brochure 


JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, 5s 
Clement's Bay, the Island's newest luxury 
hotel, delightfully situated on sea front, 
Private bathroom; orchestra, fully licensed; 
10-16 guineas. Brochure “R.” Tel. Centraj 
4455 


NO HUNTING. NO SHOOTING, NO 
FISHING, but peace, good food, the best 











for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or principles) secks to unfold individual facul-| Clayton, M.C., Market Rason. $.a.e. of drinks and the purest of English air and 
20s monthly. Free Trial Ww ae ite —_. ties and xifts and to develop truly social; __ ne eS —|reaily comfortable beds at the BLACK 
myo roy Bem = = _ yw a and =. 5 to 18 — |BULL INN, Newchurch, Romney Marsh, 
2), 22 es ent Street, Glas-|as day children or boarders at moderate ATION Kent. Phone Dymchurch 2161 
gow, C.2 fees. Number of vacancies now due to recent ACCOMMOD ° peers : 
THE HALL of the Institute of Journalists is/ ¢xtensions |BACHELOR SERVICE SUITE, Sitting-, ROTTINGDEAN, BRIGHTON. Sea, cliff, 
available for meetings, Seats up to 100,, WORK STUDY IN OFFICES, One week room, Bedroom, Bath (c.h.w.), Own phone, | downs. Old waaay ne a Luxury 
Moderate rentals. Apply General Secretary,| courses, 6th and 13th June, North-Western| Cooked bkfst. Some valeting. Nr, Middlesex| Hotel on famous o Pence BP reen. Rooms 
2-4 Tudor Street, E.C.4 Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5.| Hospital. 6 gns. wkly. Box No 826. po meray y bg eg * ney Py 
THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE. | (GUL. 1154). CENTRAL OXFORD, Part of House to let, | AmosPnere: © ams. Del; Ond0. Full for Whit 
Sales, maintenance and advisory service on —-.-- 4 weeks from August. Two bedrooms, 2 . 
all labour-saving garden machinery and doutie. 1 single. 6 guineas, including part-/ RYE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., A.A. 
equipment, All makes on show. GOD LITERARY time domestic help and gardener. Box 817. | #PProved. kisenaes. Superb Position in a 
FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.1 LAKES. Charm. Old Mans. Beaut. View | lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216, 
, ynb ‘ “YEE ’ . > . . a I 
WEL. 6842 and Brenchicy, Tonbridge, Kent ~ ES, 5 LL , ~ UP WRITING when Mod. Furn. Mod. terms. Croft Hotel |SOUTHERN SPAIN, Delightful small resort, 
= _ a _—- . - oo aie a4 AMBLESIDE 2334 | Villa to share, summer months, or guests 
putting it of and you do nothing about it . ; , rec. Miss Alexander, Lista Correos, Se 
EDUCATIONAL The LSJ, founded by journalists over 35 years. NEAR COLWYN BAY. 4-berth caravan on |‘¢. Mss os, Seville 
ago, has helped thousands to succeed by Select site. June/Sept. 6 gns. July/Aug.| THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL Personal—entirely personal—correspondence | 7 29S. Box No. 793. |}FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 
training for graduates and well-educated coaching. Perhaps we can shorten the road ON LEITH HILL, Surrey. Furnished house| nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
girls. Canteen St. Godric’s Secretarial) for you also. Advice is free and so is the|to let, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception and study.|serve a good meal at a reasonable price. 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, London,| book Writing For the Press. Write to :|Good library, telephone, garage £375 per Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
N.W.3. Hampstead 5986, PROSPECTUS DEPT., LONDON SCHOOL annum. Box No. 782. standard goes higher every year. ‘s., from 
COMMON ENTRANCE. Small Coaching! DF JOURNALISM. | 57 Gordon Sauare.| PERMANENT ACCOMMODATION, board, | #l! booksellers, Published by Cassell 
ere ; * : ndon ! sum 45 ere aFe| ce 2 s trou ) ed re 0- — , — 
School, Boys, aged 10 to 14, Individual] 1¢y" tugents all over the world.” | US¢.24 mils. trout fishing, offered retired pro- | wyae sEIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Core. 
ttention Exceptional results past ten s a : me fessional man. Mid-Wales. 6 gns. Box 801 wall, Perfect for a restful holiday. Every 
years. Sea and mountain air. Games. AMERICAN M AGAZINES by yearly postal PRIVATE ADVERTISER offers four-berth comfort in a charming, old-world setting, 
P ctus from—lIvor WN Cross, M.A., subscription National Geog Magazine Caravan, immaculate condition, complete) directly facing harbour, safe bathing, mag- 
(lately Senior Master at Stowe). 49s, 2d., Life (Int.), 45s. Popular Mecha-) with all linen, cutlery, etc., for touring N.| nificent cliff/country walks, good touring 
ara K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon, Lapley nics 32s Popular Photography, 368. and S. Ireland, where no parking restrictions | centre, Garage. Terms 6-74 gns. Phone 264, 
», Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co.| apply, or on own site facing sea. Available 
Te Glandyfi 243 (S.P.», 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. fortnightly periods now onwards, | — 
COURSES OF STUDY for General Certif, AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING SERVICE: SUNNY BED-SITTING-ROOM with view. 
of Educn, (all Examining Bodies), Lond Specialists in MS. preparation for press :| Furnished, h. & c. water, gas ring and grill in| HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
University, B.A B.Sc B.Sc.(Economics),, professional finish, Bookwork, novels, etc.,| room, use of bathrm., in pte. house, Bioome- | 
B.Sc.(Sociology), LL.B., B.D. and Diplomas.| punched and bound. Best white bond sup- bury. To let to quict lady, 45s. p.w. Box 786.| ACADEMIC TOURS are different; lecturers 
Bar (Pts. I and ID , various Professional plied 2s. per 1,000 words; carbons quarter NFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re-| {fom our own universities guide small — 
Exams Low fees. Prospectus free from rate. Victor Steeple Stede House, Harriet- quired in or around London by young Accommodation is excellent ~ prices low— 
Registrar (76), .University Correspondence} sham. Kent business couple within next six months.| We are wo try bape = 
College, Burlington House, Cambridge BOOKS BOUGHT. Van calls London area./ Good references Please reply to Box 868C. — oon « SPAIN. CLASSICAL 
DAVIE 8, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland, [he Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV, 6807. UNFURNISHED OR PART-FURNISHED Feary tec the 5 RENCH CAV on ar the 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami-/CaLL AT ONCE—interesting posts from) flat urgently required by doctor’s secretary in| ICELAND. Special re- 
tions, Nav nd A Entr Ist M.B ~ SCANDINAVIA and ICELA pecial re 
nations, Navy an rmy Entrance Is £6 to £10.—Mayfair Secretarial College, 57| Hampstead village area. Moderate rent. Box | Gictions for students. Write now for full 
PARR G7 at all levels. Tel. :| Duke Street, W.1. MAY. 6626. | No. 794. programme to Academic Tours, 106 Kea. 
ni HEFFER’S OF CAMBRIDGE pa 0d |) — High St., W.8. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| yrices for scholarly and rare a 2 “lists| x ‘ : 
tion University Law, Accountancy, Secre nvited. W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury, HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES AL TUMN AND WINTER CRUISES BY 
tarial, Civil Service. Commercial, General Cambridge. | CARGO AND TRAMP SHIP. Limited 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical) 4, "” on : |ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington,| accommodation still available May. Also 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects ‘K OW HOW’ brings you Writing Success.) West Sussex. Downland country. Large gar-| passages Canada/U.S.A. Brochure from: A 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning | NO Sales—No Fees, Send for Free Si “Know) gens 1) miles from sea; buses. Holiday or} BOWERMAN LTD., 28 Ely Place, London, 
exam subjects in which interested to 7 w — 2 ee eg ty —~ long term. Several ground-floor bedrooms.| E.C.1. Phone Holborn 1887. 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or Of Successful Writing Lid., 129 New Bone) pnlicense : h. West Chil-| . ; , 
- “yo 4 aoe ; _ me an r Seat. London. W.3 os —— : Pulborough, est Chi MADEIRA has, not without justifation 
aoe - : ; weeded earned a world-wide recognition as the i 
INDEPENDENT BOARDING SCHOOLS. of — gf Se 2s. 1 —y . i carbon.) ANCIENT RYE, Oak House, Mermaid St.| jsjand holiday resort. With a climate as near 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. Advice = ays aes roe ennings,| xv Century. Small, 8 gns. Recommended by|to perfection as mature could bestow, 
ice of SCHOOLS, TUTORS Do- man ad, Folkestone the Proprietors Brochure. Tel. 2239. |scenery which is on the grand scale, exotic 
MEST IC SECRETARIAL TRAINING STORIES WANTED by the British Institute —_ , f diy people, the island truly 
{ BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight. PITT| flora and a friendly peop 
COLLEGES n free of charge. The age|of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent) SOnce COUNTRY CLUB We aim at high| lives up to its reputation. There are hotels 
f the 5 1, district preferred and rf h House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories vane tages ‘ those | to suit all tastes and pockets, outdoor sports, 
) . 7 standards all round, and only appeal to those oe 
d f f 1 be given. J. & J. Paton are revised by us and submitted to editors on fish: d golf 
‘ " oats . U who seek seaside privacy coupled with gas-| swimming, bathing, tennis, fishing and golt. 
Lt 143 Canon Street, Lond E.C4 a 15 per cent. of sales basis nsuitable tronomic pleasures The hinterland of Madeira is mountainous 
(Telephone Mansion Hous 4 »). Pub-) st Ss are returned with reasons for rejec- : s : and affords the visitor generous scope for 
hers of Paton’s List of Sch 1d Tutors tion. Address your MS. to Dept, C.23.| BOGNOR.—Quict Guest House. Good food, | exploring, You can travel in supreme com- 
cay 4 bd Sao 6 Tine « FREE. “The Professional Touch.”” concern-| home comfort, pleasant garder. Vacancies fort by luxury 4-ergined double-deck flying 
schools, By post 8 ng our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. | July-Sept, Widworthy, Sylvan Way. Tel. 350.) ,oare Or if you prefer by excellent ships of 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in ‘ BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W.| leading lines calling at Funchal. All details 
Secret cts f jraduates J ott WORDS IN THE NEWS: POLL, the head; Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 220 yds, sea front.| regarding these services, hotels and the 
14 weeks rses r of the head : the head and shoulders; Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Super-| island obtained free on request from 
t int ils, Da White Lodg f the blunt end of the head of a lative food, 7 gns. Summer, 749 gns. DELEGACAO DE TURISMO o: 
: 14 ¢P R3 miner’ : ss EIRA, Func ira, ASA 
See haem te et qumberinge “aa individuals ¢Shak.) CORNWALL. Quaint fishing village. Bed.| PORTUGAL. 20 Lower Regcat Street, Loe 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. Sch 34 | gee aig ony *; Bkft, Packed Lunch and Evening Meal.|400 ow . 
Ss. G Comprehensive tr Grad ay — pRB. ages Be 0 . Mod. terms. Write Box No. 791 sacs sane Y¥ ideal 
Next tern ' t Pr a \ 5 eareea ot vO 3 ‘ ) NG IN IRELAND? Your idea 
: aggrecan } animal. You'll find it in Chamber's COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to Iet.| MOTORING IN IRELAND? vith 28 
POSTAL TUITION a G Cer aad | y along with 150,000 other refer-| Details : Dr. Cooper, Blanes, Gerona, Spain.| rijes Dublin . pli , 
I xan B j 3 . . “He > 
I m all booksellers, 20s 
RS BSc} BS. S ay, LL.B DARTMOOR FARM offers comfortable |... . » ae , 
B.D. Degrees Diplon Law iPr WRitt FOR — Send for interesting Holiday, except August. Home produce, Log pte IN| kJ we on Cue S 
fe : fen Pros P f book The Kegent Institute (Dept. fires, Central heating. 54-6$ gns. Mrs. I. CAN) ES, CAD or won —- 
M.A.. LL.D. Dept. B9 G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 Steven, Southcombe, Widecombe in the Summer School, from 314 gns. Write 
o Fare : . i , Moor Devon. Tel. 214 Mary Sanger, 106 Ken, High St., W.8. 
W H ‘ j t. 18 ” | 
EIRE, Co. Meath. Aclare House Hotel (Pos- ——— 
‘ NG mt = = 
oe : SPEARE INSTI = L 4 a H SHOPPING BY POST tal ac Drumconrath) 40 miles north of 
: * PINEAPPLE JAM. New Season's just re Dut for a perfect Irish holiday. Beauti- PROPERTY 
‘ Finest South African made from fully turnisted, excellent food. Salmon & 
Shak | for th I 1 First Grade Pineapples aod Pure! Trout fishing. Ridin: stables with instructor 74aUNTON, SOMERSET. Just completed 
‘ tes will ‘ ¢ ( s 2 Ib. tins. 6 for 20s. WHOLE for beginners. Terms from 10 gns. wkly.| architect-built house, attractive plan 
ny wical re within FRUIT APRICOI JAM. The most exqui-| Ashley Courtenay recom appearance, in superior quiet old-established 
\ ations, wh t ver oll d for sale. 2 Ib. tins. 6 for FALMOUTH BAY HOTEL. A_ younger area. 4 bedrooms, dining/hall, lounge, lobby 
. tw . . 3 tins of each jam 19s, 2 tins of each sister of the Falmouth Hotel, offering per-| with cloaks, fitted kitchen, Central air beat- 
t Regist { am with 2 tins (2 Ib. each) of Finest Coarse sonal regard for individual comfort, over-|ing, beech strip floors, built-in cupboards, 
‘ I Birr xt we Cut S Orange Marmalade. 18s. All Post oking sea, lift sy lounges, fully licensed. | tastefully decorated throughout. Southera 
j ¢ G B Ss Pad.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Terms: from 30s. daily. Special Holiday |aspect, paved terrace, —— smal] gat- 
' R | “* London, E.C. 3 Terms on application en. Garage. £4,750 frechold. Box 798. 
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